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J«&- SOMETHING ABOUT "THE READEB!" 



I HAT well-knowTi and hlghly-importuit agent 
ia the world of literature, The Readeb I 
Is a personage wto, from the birth-day of 
typography to the present hour, has expe- 
rienced one inTariable, and we must say rather enviable 
fete — he has never had a single syllable spoken against him. 
He is the only creature alive — nay, the only one that 
ever lived — of whom there has been at all times but good 
report — no evil — none, not aword I Everybody, in every 
age, has been run down, except the Reader I Seas of ink 
have been exhausted in establishing upon triumphant 
groondi the blackness of homaa nature, but not a drop 
has ever fallen upon the Keader'a character. Myriads of 
books have been written — verily, the number would form 
a pOe more huge by half than forty pyramids — to prove 
that patriots are enormous scoundrels, and honest men the 
^ most insidions of rogues ; that philosophers are cheats, and 
poets liars ; that saints are hypocrites, and self-mortifiers 
j gluttons ; that subjects are little better than slaves, kings 



no better than they should be, and even queens a little 
lower than the angels. It has been shewn, past doubt, that 
great conquerors are mere butchers, that lawyers are legal 
robbers, and apothecaries and physicians joint instru- 
ments for promoting the worldly interests of undertakers. 
There are whole libraries extant, crammed with irrefragable 
evidence that tradesmen are sneaks who live but to breathe 
the breath of knavery, and that their customers are, for 
the most part, little better than shoplifters. 

Is there a character in human nature, how black soever 
it may be, that may not be matched by something quite 
as black in a book? — nay, Action has now and then out- 
stripped fact, and men have been made monsters of. We 
will go further, and ask, is there a character, of any 
description whatever, that has not at some period been the 
object of attack in remorseless black and white ? Authors 
have always such an appetite for evil — they so enjoy the ^ . 
development of bad passions, and the pourtrayal of the 
darker and more demoniac lineaments of life — that no class 
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has escaped, no crevice that might be the lurking-place of 
crime has been tmransacked, no little foible or- peccadillo 
has been unchronicled. 

But, during all this time, even while the rage for 
running-down the whole world was at its height, one 
character was, by common consent of authorship, age after 
age, held sacred. It has been an established rule that one 
personage, and only one, should always be left alone. 
That personage is — the Reader ! 

Authors have not at all scrupled to attack one another 
— ^nay, they have not uncommonly proceeded so far as to 
attack themselves, writing so as to effectually destroy, at 
fifty, the reputation they had won at twenty-five. But 
differing upon every other conceivable point, they have 
all concurred in one thing — never to run down the Reader ; 
— never to insinuate — no, not so much as to imagine, that 
the Reader could possibly be one of those poor forked 
animals whom they were picturing under the appellation of 
Men. Oh, no ! the book might be full of hard, savage, 
cunning, mercenary samples of mortality, with "such is 
life" written beneath the frightful portraitures — but the 
Reader all the time was " gentle," " courteous," " candid," 
and " sagacious !" 

As a certain poet was said to have perceived nothing, 
with his two open eyes, but " himself and the universe," 
so the cunning author in general, whatever be the size or 
subject of his book, may be said to write with two distinct 
objects ever before his visual organs — human-nature and 
the Reader i 

Now before we proceed to speculate who the Reader 
really is, we must intimate that this custom of extraordinary 
and exclusive civility to Readers of every kind, is not, at 
least in the present day, the result of fear ; it is not the 
servile homage of the few to the many ; because it is well 
known that if a correct return were made of their respective 
numbers in this country, the writing-public would be found 
to be in a great numerical majority over the reading-public. 
We mention the fact in no threatening spirit, but merely 
to remind the Reader, that the author who tells every man 
of his faults but him is really a member of the larger body ; 
of a body strong enough, if mustered by proclamation, to 
take by storm every book-club and reading-room in the 
land, scattering their swarms of grumbling and spectacled 
inmates out at doors and windows. With this quiet 
warning we approach the Reader, just to ask his opinion, 
whether he has been always truly described by the epithets 





referred to ? Is he always courteous ? invariably candid ? 
gentle at all seasons ? 

It is time that the Reader heard the truth about himself. 
It is clear to us that, as books necessarily pass into hands of 
every possible degree of deviation from perfect cleanliness, 
some of them might open more appropriately with " Shabby 
Reader !" " Rascally Reader!" and " Contemptible Reader!" 
We know that the Reader must be in a great number of 
cases an abominable knave ; but nobody ever told him so 
before. We know that he is, in ninety-nine instances out 
of a hundred, a bit of a rogue ; but the fact has been kept 
a profound secret from him. We know, moreover, that in 
the odd hxmdredth instance he is not quite a Simon Pure ; 
but authors, all his life through, have been crying him 
up as perfection, sparing, if not spoiHng him. 

If a tolerable husband — has he not, nevertheless, 
selfishly dragged over to his side the larger share of the 
bed-clothes, on some very cold night ? and if an intolerable 
one — has he not inhumanly praised a neighbour's wife in 
the very presence of his own ? If cautious and prudent in 
act — has he not obstinately retained some very uncharitable 
opinions ? and if liberal in sentiment — ^is he not now and then 
rather intolerant in conduct ? But worse — has he not broken 
more commandments than he ever rigidly kept ? observing 
the sixth and the eighth we will suppose, but forgetting 
what follows, and what is between : might not the author 
sometimes have written under the worst character in his 
book, * • this is the Reader I" ? 

And how has the Reader repaid his author for the 
flattery of attributing to him all or half the cardinal virtues ? 
^^J) generally, by assuming with amiable modesty, that 
the most upright person in the story is drawn after himself; 
and settling it as an incontrovertible fact, that the scamp of 
a hero is a portrait of the author. Readers have a very 
grateful and good-humoured knack of fastening the vice 
upon the writer, and dividing the virtues among themselves. 
'* There must be something bad about him, or how should 
he describe the villain so well ?" These are your " cour- 
teous" Readers I Your ** candid" ones are those who 
frankly point out every fault they can find, with a few others 
which are not there. The " gentle" Reader is as commonly 
met with — ^he who flies into a furious passion at a semi- 
colon turned upside down, or a that substituted for a which. 
And suppose the book, or the pamphlet, or the article, be ^ 
indeed a bad one, the Reader might be grateful for the ^ 
good intent — the desire to amuse him. But he is not ; let 
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) the proie be ever so dull, the Reader would as soon think 
of bnying a. second copy as of thsj)king the author tat the 
sound and inTigorating slumber that has been afforded him. 
Yet the Reader is neither better nor worse than other 
people ; and, to prove the fact, we shall take the libertjr to 
introduce tbla manjr-gided personage in bis habit as he 
lives, exhibiting a few phases of his character in a manner 
that may command, we hope, no unwilling recognition even 
fVomhlmsdf. 
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Here now is the first of Readers, and, in many respects, 
no in^t lepresentatjve of Readers of a larger growth. 
What cares he about his author I Arrange the letters as 
he ma;, they still spell " martyrdom," and no word else, 
to him. He soon lets you see that he thinks it very duU 
work, simply because he does not understand it. That 
is the way of the world, and die young Reader, tested by 
worldly usages, is a promising scholar. 

There is one point, however, on which he more wisely 
afprees with his elders — in the keenness of his taste, and 
the ardour of his search for the pictures. How he grasps 
and crushes the leaves ; turns over three at a time ; uses 
two or three of his &t fingers for a paper-cutter, and turns 
' '-y the book upside down to view the engravings to the best 
advantage. Ah I those eyes are undimmed by midnight 
oil and black-letter I that Uttle ridge of nose between the 
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mountain-cheeks,isinnocentof learning's spectacles! those C/ 
cheeks, moreover, they are not lean and sunken I no line 
betrays the care and labour of long and deep study ! yet 
the wisest and most erudite Reader of all has only ransacked 
libraries to discover — that he is still as ignorant of what he 
most desires to know as that chubby young book-spoiler ! 



But at sixteen — presto t — what a change has taken 
place in the Reader ! Here she is ! — ah I it would be worth 
while always to write, if all readers were like her I Perhaps 
it is a sheet of music with which she dallies : no matter, 
then it would be worth while to turn composer. Or pro- 
bably it is a pretty rose-bordered billet: better stiU; it 
would be worth while to write to her everlastingly such 
charming epistles. But, alas I she would cease to be 
sixteen ; and it is only now that, read what she may, she 
possesses the enviable faculty of transf\ising her whole soul 
into the subject she reads about, and of being borne away 
by it, as on a pair of paper pinions, millions of miles from 
her garden, and her glass, and her piano ; her buMnch, 
her milliner,— nay, even from the youth who danced with 
her last night I 

Say what we will, it is only at this age that we can 
hope to find the Reader such as Sterne sighed for — and it 
must be a she, not a he Reader — " I would travel fifty miles ^ ' 
on foot, lo kiss the hand of that man whose generous sym- I ' 
pathy can give up the reins of his imagination into his 



author's hands, be pleased he knows not why, and cares 
not wherefore." And would he not have walked a hun- 
dred miles to kisa the hand, and perhaps the mouth, of the 
little Lady-Reader, who could give up her imt^nation to 
the guidance of his, and put profound failh in every word 
of the monslroua love-liea, and atrocious lablea about eter- 
nal constancy, which he had pleasantly indited ? 



But, talking of lying, what say you to the Reader who 
lies in bed, and, with a shaded candle, explores the mys- 
terious recesses of the last new romance 1 There is, at 
first sight, an intense comfort in the arrangement. The 
head is agreeably propped, the limbs are arranged in a 
position more pleasant, perhaps, than graceful; the book is 
nicely settled somewhere on a little shelf of the drawn- 
down pillow, and one hand just emerges from the covering 
so as to fix the volume in its place, and turn over the 
leaves. 

Then, at a new chapter, the position is changed ; the 
right hand is tested, and the left brought into use. Then 
the pillow is re-adjusted, and the clothes are fiung back a 
little, and the book propped up anew. Then the old 
attitude is once more tried, and the Reader gets very snug, 
and very sleepy, and he begins to make long, unconscious 
pauses here and there, and then resumes, hut goes back to 
a passage he had read before, and then pauses at the 
L former place, and then goes back to a point remoter still, 
and then drops the book, but instantly resettles it, and 
begins again, and then starts at the rattling of a window- 



frame, and half fancies there is somebody breathing under 
the bed, and wishes that the cursed dog wouldn't moan 
so, and tries to go on with the gloomy story, and then 
dozes again, and the book falls, and he dreams that there are 
ever so many folios piled up on his chest, or that the new 
romance ends with the appearance of a death's head under 
a horrid cowl, and a wine-cup overfiowing with blood 
quafied to the health of the young bride, as her demon- 
lord, locking her in his embrace, changes into a statue of 
black marble, while she turns into oae of white, &c. 

And it is but right that he should dream the denoue- 
ment, for it is not often that the romance so commenced in 
bed is finished next day, because the Reader is generally 
found burnt to a cinder in the morning. But sometimes ha 
is fortunate enough to escape with no other inconvenience 
than the sorrow he is good enough to feel for the total ruin 
of his landlord by fire, as well as for the loss of the widow 
and three children who could not be comfortably extricated 
from the room overhead. 



At forty, the Reader is manlier and more jolly. He 
enjoys his literary meal, not In a gloomy monk's cell, or 
in the silent reading-room of the Museum, but at the 
cofiee-house, or bis club. Ue has no objection to a pleasant 
gossipping volume about town life, or a pamphlet touching i 
the Tarifi'; still less to a magazine just out, or a broad- 
sheet full of wood-cuta ; but best of all, perhaps, he IJkes 
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his journal. Hii, for he has one that he calls his own — 
" My paper" — but, in truth, he likes every one of them ; 
and although they all tell him, if a landowner, that he is 
sure to die a beggar ; and if a f^dholder, that he is going 
direct to the dogs ; and if neither, that every soul in the 
country is on his road to the union workhouse : — he eats, 
drinks, and is merry, just as though he had never learned 
to read at all. Now this is really reading to some purpose I 



The Reader t, little further advanced in life is apt to be 
less selfish in his reading than heretofore ; he thinks one 
book big enough for two persons, and a story all the better 
for being shared with a pleasant companion. Accordingly, 
when he gets a capital new novel from the next circulating 
library, be likes to get somebody to read it to him ; but 
better still, having his lungs yet left to him, and being 
not at all scant of breath, nor averse to hearing the sound 
of his own cheerful voice, he liketh well to read it aloud 
to a good-humoured companion, gifted with the peculiar 
&culty of listening without going to sleep. 

He has a little house with a little garden, it may be five 
miles from St. Paul's, or a hundred ; but there he is, with 
his " good lady," as he calls her, quite shut in amidst a 
rustic paradise away from the world, and yet laughing 
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over its whims and wonders with as hearty a sense of their 
reality, as if he were boxed up, nailed, and corded, a mere 
bale or packing-case of humanity, in Cheapside. He is & 
lazy lover of hooks, it is true ; but it is not the laziness of 
Gray's sofii, and the solitary new novel : no ! he cultivates 
the flowers of literature among the flowers while they last; 
he makes his garden his summer library, and his library 
his winter garden ; and in both conditions doubles his 
entertmnment by dividing it : for both reader and listener 
laugh twice as loud and twice as long, simply by laughing 
together, and crying continually, "Wliat fun it is — an't it?" 



But a little ftirther on we encounter a Reader of a 
less rapturous turn of mind. She is one of those Readers 
to whom a book's a book, and that's all. You will find 
her sitting on the terrace at somebody's house in the 
country, or on Richmond Hill, or in St. James's Park 
(when she is in town), and seldom is she to be caught without 
her book in her hand, just half-open, and ready to be 
looked into. She is hardly to be called a Reader — a dipper 
would be the more correct appellation. When she has ^ 
been all through it, her Iap-d(% knows exactly as much 
as she knows. 
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She vill at in the park, watch the ducks, and then read 
six lines ; then look up at a lady's shavl, and read a little 
bit more ; then turn her eyes towards the ducks agun, and 
then down upon the page, and anon at another lady's 
shawl, and also at a lady's bonnet ; then read a dozen 
words more, and admire a dear little child and bonnet 
the second ; then adjust her own ribbons, talk to her dog 
confidentially, and drop her eyes again upon the book — 
and so on eternally ! No matter what the story is, all tales 
are the same to this good eTen-minded creature, and she 
treats them all alike I Nothing makes her weep, nothing 
makes her laugh — yet she has a book under her eyes per- 
petually ! Her equanimity finds a resource in it — besides, 
she is Tun of her reputation for much reading. She says 
to all her friends — " You must excuse my bringing my 
book with me, for you know I 'm a great reader I" And 
she actually thinks she is I Nice old lady ! 



I* 



Here is a Reader quite as frequently met with — the 
well-known, veritable, ubiquitous reader of the journals ! 
the quiet, comfortable jog-trot tradesman, who (save and 
except his ledger and bible — not always the same thing, 
let wicked satirists say what they will !) never sees a book 
at all, but constantiy reads the papers, and thepapers only ! 
You will find him at stated hours (he having always just 
that minute stepped out of his shop) at the Queen's Arms, 
the Lord Wellington, or the Nelson's Head, where he 
I just so long as it may take him to skim the two 
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leading jonmals on the ministerial and opposition sides, 
and to run over as many of the advertisements as he osn. 
He has barely time to remark to the nelgbbonr who drops 
in as he goes out, that things seem to he In a bad way, tmd 
likely to be worse,— for back he must be. But In the 
evening he can spare a couple of hours to his fovonrite 
little parlour behind the bar, where he can at leisure digest 
the more briefly- detailed news of the evening paper, and 
discuss it afterwards over a glass of grog — ^hot, with a thin 
slice of lemon. 

But alas ! even when he finds, which is not every 
morning and evening, the very best of nevre, there is one 
never-failing drawback to his comfort. No gentleman is 
allowed to detain the paper more than ten minutes after it 
is bespoke, and some gentleman is sure to bespeak it the 
instant he has taken it into his hand. What makes the 
mortification bitterer is, that although he invariably, with 
a nice conscience, surrenders the required journal within 
the time, the party claiming it aUeaj/s takes it with a look 
that says — " You 've Itept it half an hour 1" 



We ascend now to the silent study, and encounter the jJ 
venerable professor, who has spent some three-score years 
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and ten poring over figures which lay bare essential secrets 
relative to the average duration of life, to the evolutiona of 
heaveslj bodiea, or to the pajTncnt of the national debt in 
cash ready money. Reading with him has become such a 
habit, that he can do nothing else. His life is described 
by Hamlet, — "Words, words, words," — yet words he never 
had with any one, so quiet has been his career. He hath 
drawn everything into his head, and niithing was ever 
drawn out of it. His head has bowed so long over the 
table, that it seems to be of the same substance. The 
book, and the table, and himself are as one ; and so well 
he knows what is before and about him, that he could 
almost see to read in the dark. He goes on quite as 
regularly from section to section, and turns over the leaves 
as mechanically, when he is afleep as awake ; and should 
his cap catch fire at his lamp as he dozes, it would never 
set his hrain in a flame. Happy peruser ! quiescent, com- 
fortable old reader ! May thy mental spectacles hold on 
to the last, thj finis be gradutJ, and a good book still pillow 
thy head, when, in the fulness of time, thou passest from 
sheets — into boards ! 

" A good book," ssith Milton, " b the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life." Therefore is a good book 
likely to grow old. But this, the last of our set of Readers, 
cares not so much for the goodness as for the age. He is 
essentiaUy the lover of old books — a reader, truly, but 



sometimes only the reader of title-pages and notes — the 
investigator of dates and publisher's names. Yet, verily, 
is he entitled to take rank above others, for he is a 
Purchaser! In this title, to sum up, lies the best and 
greatest virtue of the Reader. The noblest and worthiest 
compliment that the lover of literature can possibly pay to 
an author is — to buy his book I Reader— we have written! 



SONNET; ON BEHOLDING AK INFANT PLUCK A KOSE. 

Sweet child ! whose retrospective gentleness 
Floats dimly hack where laughing May arose, 
'T is thine, indeed, -to beautify our woes, 
And renovate, with whispers numberless. 
Moist-eyed Devotion's young and green caress. 
Alas I thy starry zest he only spies. 
Who, softly soaring where the Fond One flies. 
Hath learned pale Memory's coral caves to dress. 
And strew the conch-shells over Sorrow's cheek — 

Oh I roantie not thy morning. Many a day 

When Lustre pines in Truth's transcendent well, 

The Monitor shall wake, and thou wilt«ay — 

"Ah me ! that Time's Elysian clouds arc weak. 

And canker-worms should ring vain Rapture's knell." 
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A MODERN MORNING CONVEBSATION. 



My dear mamma ! 'tis most unkind! 

Why Uaze me thus to wed the earl 7 
Who is BO very lame and blind — 

Besides, too old for any girl ! 

Remember, love, few girls can choose 

Rank, title, wealth, and power, — his proffer ! 

Become a countess, ne'er refuse 

Your hand to him, but take his offer. 

Ob ! 1 'd prefer a maiden's grave ! 

Ere I 'd relinquish Captain Gray, 
I 'd rather plunge beneath yon wave. 

That were to " throte t/ourielf avay ■'" 
Come, be a good obedient girl, 
And say that you '11 accept the earl. 

Can 1 subdue my fond regrets, 

And lesve dear cousin Harry lonel; ? 

Whose income, like his many debU, 

Is limited to half-pay only ? 
To hear you talk in such a way 

Excites my pity and derision. 



I 'd rather Blarve with Harry Gray, 

Than I 'd enjoy the eari's — provision ! 

You '11 own the captain is not lame. 
We want no carriages, 'tis clear ; 

I 'A follow him, through scorn and shame. 

A constant march throughout the year ! 



Harry's not blind nor deaf; nor yet 
Will I prove fiilse, whate'er befall ! 

He very blindly ran in debt; 

He 's very deaf when tradesfolk call ! 
Consider, love ! my own dear girl ! 
For bim would yon reject an earl 7 



Why, he 't so monstrous deaf and old, 

I scarce made out a, word be muttered ! 



The less you 'U heed, love, should be scold. 
The leu he '11 hear, againat you uttered ! 



Then terribly his lordship halts ; 
Besides, he's very blind indeed! 

Blind will be be — but to your faults. 
And quick to follow where you lead ! 

Bethink you how a coronet 

Would grace that brow so passing fair ! 



But should I join the Almacks' set 1 

And have a house iu Belgrave Square ? 



All, all, my love, if you '11 engage. 
And pledge the earl in sober truth. 



Ah ! must I then unite with age ! 
Why should I cut my coz ? 



Mamma, ycu 've quite convinced your girl ; 
Harry, adieu ! I '1! wed the earl. 
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Every one 'a beard of the Chinese nation, 

The people of which declare, 
That seTeral years before the Creation 
Their ancestors were settled there ! 

IJie Deluge, thej muntain. 
Is, toj^them, a thing of modem date. 
Which, in their chronology, they rate 
Like a recent shower of rain ! 
They prove, with the greatest ease, 
That Noah and his sons were all Chinese, 
While as to the Ark, they say, 

The reason it never was sunk 
la because, ' tis as clear as the sun at noon-day, 
The Ark was a Chinese Junk. 

There 's only one fault in their pedigree. 
Which is that they make it appear to be 



More ancient than the first created man ; 
And if ever the Chinese really were 
A people BO great as themselves aver. 

It must have been before the world began ! 
For they might have ranked as the greatest of n; 
Ere others were made — but only then ! 

But, whether or no. 

They were settled ten thousand years ago. 

Can matter but little, for all will aUow, 

They are regularly settled now ! 

One morning, the Emperor Too-Kwang 
The beD of his bed-room loudly rang ; 
He 'd been indulging in opium smoke. 

Which had caused bad dreams, 

And BO, it seems. 
In a towering rage, the Celestial woke. 
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The moment the Emperor's bell had rung. 
The attendaats into his chamber hied, 
There were Hi-ski-hi, No-go, Tung-lung, 
Long-chin, Tay-tin, and a lot beside, 
Who, with many more. 
Fell flat on the floor, 
When they entered the door 
Of the room where the moon's own son. 

When the toils of the day are o 'er, 
And his daily courBe of dignity's run, 

Condescends to sleep, and perchance, to snore 
Then Tao-Kwang started up in his bed. 
And dashing his night-cap off his head. 
With a flashing eye, and a countenance pale. 
With a sorrowAil look. 
His head he shook, 
And shaking his head he wagged his tail. 

Then thus, with a beautiful nasal twang. 
Which through the chamber loudly rang. 
The super-celestial Tao-Kwang, 
His humble attendants began to harangue : — 
" I 'tc had a horrid dream ! " 
(The courtiers gave a sympathetic scream :) 
" You know those vile barbarians come. 

And, in disguise, 
They tempt the children of the skies. 
With deadly O— PI— UM. 
The thing has got beyond a joke, 
My subjects all, 
Both great and small, 
Do nothing else but smoke. 
This opium sends them alt to sleep, 
And even my 
Celestial eye 
Wide open cannot keep ! 



Last night, after a hearty meal of tripe. 

Stewed well in rice. 

Which makes it nice. 

The father of his people smoked a pipe. 

But oh ! I '11 cut five hundred heads in twain. 

If I am tempted, by high or low, 

Or even whether I 'm tempted or no, 

I '11 do it — if I ever smoke again ; 

For such a splitting headache I 've got, 
That if I 've such another fit, 
To keep mine company, more heads shall split, 
Whether they taacy it or not. 

That opium brought across my brain. 
Such visions as I dare not see again. 
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For, ah ! she carried it beneath^er 
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And, bj-the-bye," 

(He added with a twinkle of bis eye), 
" Perbaps if La-zi Bhould ungrateful seem, 
I yet may make her realise my dream ; 
But ob ! this opium caused such strange illusion. 
My brain was all confusion. 
Mandarins pierced full of holes, 
Elepbanta solemnly playing at bowb. 
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And much besides I cannot say. 

Seemed to arise 

Before my eyes. 
Until I awoke and found it day." 
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The Emperor blew his celestial nose, 
Then Bolemnly awore 
By the dragon's fifth claw. 
That the English should henceforth be treated as foes. 
The Emperor's toilet was now to be done, 
It 'g a job rather tough, — 
And takes time enough, 
To dress and get ready the moon's eldest aon. 

First comes a slaTe, 

The imperial beard to shave ! 

Then a mandarin. 

Who brings a towel clean. 
Which he hands to another of class Ta-jin, 
Who washes and wipes the celestial chin ! 

Then an officer of the household comes. 
Who upon the very tip 
Of the Emperor's upper lip, 

The long moustachioa cleverly gums. 

The tail which is worn in bed 

la listened on to the hair of the head ; 

But the other two 

Are put on every morning with glue. 

This, and a great deal more, 

Must be done before, — 
The light of the world is trim 'd and made fit, 
His sleeping room to quit. 

A thousand cannons fired about Pekin, 
Proclaim the imperial break&st will begin ; 
A salvo from the palace gun. 
Proclaims the imperial breakfast done ; 

The Emperor calls for his cane so taper. 

And forth he sallies, 

From the gates of the palace, 
Reading the morning paper. 



Then Tao-Kwang he roamed about, 
Until from the city a long way out, 

For on the paper he was bent, 
(It was a barbarian*Qaily sheet 
And the Emperor found it such a treat). 

That he did n't consider where he went. 
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At length on a mercliant lie chanced to come 
Who his living mode 
B7 a roaring trade 
In this Tery identical o-pi-um. 
The Emperor's heart began to beat 
Beneath the embroidered dragon's feet, 

Which he wean on hia vest 

Just over his cheat, 
To show that his heart is as fierce and slont 
As a dragon's — and so it is no doubt. 

" Detestable dog I " he loudly exclaimed, 

Then with his bamboo, 

For a minute or two, 
Some blows at the merchant the Emperor aimed, 

" You onght to hang ! " 

Exclaimed Tao-Kwang, 



" But as there is none within call to bring 

At a moment's notice the &tal string, 

I '11 shew you my goodness as well as my power. 

Tour mind 1 11 relieve. 

By a full reprieve 
For a quarter of an hour, 
On this condition — That you will make 
In their shoes the vile barbarians shake." 

So the merchant agreed, and oh, such a din 
Was raised from Canton to Fekin ! 
They sent for tbe valiant Commissioner lio. 
With fall instructions the war to begin. 
The troops were supplied with plenty of tin, 
A stock of gunpowder (tea) was laid in ; 
The mnslcets were made as clean as a pin, 
To soil them for nothing seemed quite a sin ; 
Then bow his Highness began to vapour, 
Ne'er was commander so brave upon — paper, 

But Bi length the navy in pastsboaid ships. 
About the neighbourhood of Canton, 
In order to see how tilings went on, 
Began to take some eautioas trips, 
And some of them having ventured too fiur, 
Oot a sight of an awful British tar. 
Which made them run 
Uke fun; 
Beports were spread in every quarter, 
That the barbarians, bent on slaughter, 
Had made up their minds and their months to devour 
Every Chinese that came in their power. 

But this intelligence terrific. 
To make it better understood. 
Was quickly drawn, and cut on wood 
Into an awful hieroglyphic. 
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That opium sha' n't be sold again ; 
That any English who remain, 
_ In the celestial domain. 

Shall instantly be cut in twain ; 
That all entreaties will be vain 
To spare the wicked foe from pain. 
Since any one must be insane 
Who 'd let the notion cross his brain, 
That the celestial troops would fain 
Their warlike energy restrain." 

It was also decreed. 
And in council agreed. 
To mourn for those 






This could not be in the least debateable; 








They easily saw, 

An extended claw and an open jaw, 

With a China-man's face in a foreign maw. 


Whose wretched blood the Chinese nation 

Intended to shed ; 
And considered them therefore dead 








By anticipation. 
The people were ordered in public to weep. 






The Emperor, seeing himself in a meas. 


And, fearing a flood from the national eye 






And a method of safety unable to guess, 


(For three hundred millions were going lo cry), 






On his Ministers threw 


Some drains were constructed exceedingly d 


T, 




(Ah sovereigns do 


To keep the Celestial Empire dry. 






When they ' ve got themselves into a terrible scrape) 








The onus of finding the means of escape. 


Together they met. 






So the Mandarins were called together, 


And to blubbering set. 






To consult how best the storm to weather ; 


Oh 1 never in China 






And all day they sat 


Was so much whine, or 






In a learned chat, 


Such a lot of heavy wet. 






Upon this and that, 


Tl)e gentlemen alone 






And then they resolved at last. 


In conclave came, 






To meet the danger by loud bombast ; 


To sigh and cry, and groan and moan ; 






Or, in other words, to " cut it fat." 


The ladies did the same ; 






" We hereby order and ordain. 


And nowhere was a dry 






That all barbarians shall be slain ; 


• Eye! 
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To prave irhat China inteaded to do 
With the nide barbarian English ibe, 

The war was got np, and presented to riei 
In every Chinese puppet show. 

And it ended, of course, 

By an allegorical illustratiDn 

Of the downfal of the English nation 

From a Chinese Punch's superior force. 



But while the authorities fretted and fumed. 
The people still to smotce presumed ; 
And still the " outer barbarians" made 
A capital thing of the opium trade. 

With a force ao small it was scarce worth counting 
(To a Tery few thousands only amounting). 
And haring of junks not more than for^, 
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The valiant Admiral Kwang, 

Upon comideratioii, thougbt he 
Might Tenture hostilities slap-hang ; 
And cheers through the Chinese squadron rang. 

When English vessels two 

Came right In view 
Of the gallant Chinese band. 

Amounting in &11 

To an army small 
or hut three thousand soldiers, les and land. 
The Chinese opened a vigorous fire, 

Dut deuce a bit 

Could they any one hit. 
Or fear in the foe inspire. 

At length, almost in fnn, 

The English let offa single gun. 

At the first bang, 

Down on the deck went Admiral Kwang, 

For mercy his forces lustily sang. 

While some of them overboard sprang. 

The Admiral then went home lilie a shot 

To nmuoate on the afiair ; and be thought it, 
On the whole, decidedly better not 
Just as it happened to report it. 
For the Emperor 's a sort of man 
Who, whether they can 't or whether they can. 
Expects the troops who receive )iis pay. 
On all occasions to win the day ; 
And so he was told, 

In language glorious, 
That his admiral bold 

Had been victorious. 
By way of a prize 
For his thundering lies. 
He received a feather 



WiA two peacock's eyes 

Placed side hy side together 
(Though talking of plumage, he 'd shewn no right 
To any feather but the white). 
The English, being quite content 
For an amicable settlement. 
An Indian envoy sent. 
Who bowed and smiled wherever he went ; 



So the Chinese guards took him in stato 

To the city of Canton's gate, 

And shewed him politely in 

To Commissioner Lin ; 

And the English merchants remonstrance made 

Against interrupting the opium trade. 
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But after a deal of botheration, 

And bandying to and &o 

Of "yea" and "no," 

Upon the part of either nation. 

The opium was (alcen in a junk 

To be in the sea 

Sunk. 

The fishes, it is said. 
With opium were made 
Dead 
Drunk. 



The finny tribe that did partake of it 

Could not imagine what to make of it. 

Salmon and cod 

Became in their manner exceedingly odd ; 

Flat-fish and plaice 

Floundered about in the awkwardest case ; 

Eels and soles 

Tumbled and reeled about in shoals ; 

Whales and sharks 

Frightened old Neptune hhnself with their larks. 

Such a drunken set 

Of fishes ne'er was heard of yet : 

'T is a pity they were n't within the reach 

Of the wholesome regulation 
That would have fined them five shillings each 

For their intoxication. 



But, quitting the sea, let's understand 
How matters were going on upon land. 
The British, no longer permitted to stay. 
From Canton most rudely were hurried 






Jolin Bull, unaccuatomed on insult to bear, 
Made no more ado 
But for work buckled to. 

And for businera in earnest began to prepare. 
His very appearance 
Effected a clearance, 
And awept from the seas 
A lot of Chinese. 



But the Emperor issued a chop, 
Intended the panic to stop. 
It candidly said. 

In order with courage to fill them. 

If thej dared to evince any dread, 
And were not in battle shot dead, 

By law he would afterwards kill them. 
So what were the soldiers to do? 

Must they go into battle when bid 7 



They 'd be shot if they did n't, 't ia true, 

But then they 'd be shot if they did ! 
It was enough their little sense to scatter ; 

They scarcely knew 
The light in which 'twere best to view 
The matter; 

At length, of two 
Frightful alternatives, they chose the latter. 
The fleet of junks was quickly moored 

In battle's proud array. 
And arrows at the foe were poured 

Throughout the live-Iong day. 
Harmless each weapon seemed to fall 

(So badly the Celestials yo( on). 
Their darts had no effect at all, 
But stuck like pins into a ball 
Of cotton ! 
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One of his generals he slew. 
Or rather, had him cut in two. 
His head removing from his shoulders 
Before the terrified beholders : 
The Emperor thought this course the best, 
Just to encourage all the rest. 
And the celestial edict said, 

To render it a graver matter, 
The culprit for his own doomed head 

Should be condemned to hold the platter. 
For those who would not use their brains. 

White earrjing such things about them, 
The Emperor thought, by taking pains. 
Might get on just as well without them. 
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At length the troops celestial agreed 
To make one last great effort to succeed. 

They marshalled all their forces, 
And brought against John Bull, 
In one long, strong, and simultaneous pull. 

The whole of their resources. 
To frighten British soldiers back 

Was all that they were bent upon, 
And Terj curious was the tack 

Which now at last they went upon. 
A painted dragon with extended claw, 

They knew to be a sight 
Themselves at once to overawe. 

And till their souls with fright. 
They therefore thought it might. 

When offered to the view 
Of the barbatians in the fight, 

Strike them with terror too ! 
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So from every province of China they brought 
Horrid devices of every sort, 
Like nothing that ever was seen alive ; 
Dragons with three claws, and dragons with five ; 
And away they started the foe to meet, 
Expecting the British at once would retreat. 
And fly away 



Of things one don't meet with every day. 
Except in processions, perchance, at the play. 
Talk of King Arthur, at Drury Lane, 

With its pasteboard troopers. 

And its crowd of supers. 
Running out and running in again. 
Talk of the properties, banners, and so on ; 
Talk of the choristers hired to go on ; 
Talk of the horrible creatures that stand 
At the back of the stage, with torches in hand, 
Producing effects remarkably fine. 
With three or four pen'orths of spirits of wine ! 
You may talk of all this as much as you please. 
It was mnch better done by the clever Chinese. 
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But, alas I the proceuion did n't tell 

By any means so well 
Aa the poor Chinese had hoped that it might. 
They 've been mistaken, rather. 

But th« moon's own son, and his son's own 
btber. 
Is now at last set right. 

With this nation so deluded 

Peace is happily concluded : 

Let us now no longer teaze 

The unfortunate Chinese. 

We are ready to befriend them ; 

Cotton night-gowns we will send them ; 

For their use we will import 

Articles of every sort — 



Mechi's magic razor-strappers ; 
Chesterfield and other wrappers ; 
Stockings, coarse as well as fine ; 
Gossamers, from four-and-nine ; 
For their pigtails we '11 elate 'era. 
By consignments of pomatum. 
What so much can please them aa a 
Pot of Rowland's best Macassar ? 
Wigs, which are at home supplanted. 
Are in China greatly wanted. 
Curling-fluid, balm of roses, 
Scents to charm celestial notes ; 
Everything, in fact, to please 
And enlighten the Chinese, 
England, this time forth, supplies them. 
Only just to civilize them. 
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ROM the era of the papyrus and the reed 
;-^ down to the days of " ruby pens," and super- 
scented -satin -gilt- hotpressed-Bath post, it 
has been the custom (although 'twould be 
for more honoured in the breach than the observance) for 
authors to commence with an apolt^tical preface. 

Reader, we despise such a paltry method of insinuating 
ourselves into your good graces; and fVankly confess we 
are about to place our foot in the stirrup, and get upon 
" that noble animal, the Horse," a subject we never before 
straddled in our lives ! Ere we mount, however, we 
confess that in our younger days we once vaulted upon a 
rocking-horse, and were ignominiously thrown!— a suf- 
ficient reason for lowering our equestrian ambition; for 
refusing the next day, at school, to construe ride n sapii ; 
and for our declining to join in the game of "jump my 
little nag-tail." 

Since then, fate has cast our destiny, and moulding us 
into a printer's devil, we have become acquainted with 



riders. Although not au fail at a steefde-chase, we know 
much of banks and horses; and are, therefore, rather 
unlike those M.F.s who rise to speak on matters of which 
they are generally ignorant, or those biographers who 
write whole lives of persons they never saw. 

Buffon, the great natural (or rather unnatural) histo- 



rian, for he foisted upon the credulity of mankind me- 
moirs of lions and tigers that he knew nothing about until 
they were stuffed with straw — has thus written of the 
horse : — " The noblest conquest ever made by man over 
the brute creation, is the reduction of this spirited and 
courageous animal, which shares with him the fatigues of 
war and the glory of victory. Equally intrepid as his 
master, the horse sees the danger, and encoanters -death 
with bravery ; inspired at the clash of arms, he loves war, 
and jpvrsuea the enemjj with ardour. He feels pleasure 
also in the chose, and in tournaments ; in the course he is 
all fire ; but equally tractable as courageous, he does not 
give way to his impetuosity, and knows how to check his 
natural and fiery temper." 

This is alt very flowery and fine, but evinces anything 
but a profound knowledge of the subject, and resembles 
the original about as much as the basket-horses of a clown 
in the pantomime. Unfortunately, Buffon was a naturalist 
of chamber-practice, well acquainted with towel and 
clothea'-horses, but who wrote in Aill-dress, and would no 
more have risked soiling his lace-ruffles in a stable, than 
your sedentary writers of travels would risk their precious 
persons In Kamskatcha or Timbuctoo. 

In disputing the horse doctrines of Buffon, we candidly 
admit the culpability of many others, in palming their 
notions of veterinary morality upon the public. Painters, 
poets, and noveliets have ascribed to him the most exquisite 
virtues and sentiments, whilst those admirable judges of 
horseflesh, the restaurateurs of Paris, have assigned to his 
physical capabilities the rare quality of producing moat 
excellent and tender beef-steaks. Our motive, then, for 
pointing out and correcting these errors, arises from a 
natural fear that they may exert a lamentable influence not 
only upon the judgment, but also on the limbs, of mankind. 

Suppose, for instance, an inexperienced amateur, con- 
fiding in the assurance of the lace-ruffled professor, that the 
horse " not only submits to the arm which guides him, but 
seems to consult the aishes of the rider, and presses on or 
stops at his pleasure." Suppose our amateur confidently 
mounting the saddle, persuaded upon the faith of all this, 
that he has not the least occasion to distrust the quadruped, 
naturally so good, so docile, and so obliging, you will see 
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him fall not onlj from the heigbt of hb illusions, but, what 
is still more annoying, from the height of his Roainante. 



Next to the "noble animal's" docility, we have had 
volumes upon his wonderful courage. But who does not 
perceive the absurdity of assigning intrepid courage and 
warlike ardour to the most fearful, and, perhaps, the most 
cowardly of animals, — ^*ho tremblea at the alighteat noise, — 
and who is startled and convulsed at the sight of the most 
inoffensive objects. How enroneoaB are the assertions of 
those writers who have stated that be delights in the 
thunder of cannon and musketry — that he leaps light- 
hearted into the dangers of war, hungering after sabres, 
and thirsting for a sparkling draught of bayonets. It is 
impossible to believe an animal gifted with the tempera- 
ment of a hero, that is frightened at a shuttlecock ; and 
the difficulty of accustoming our cavalry horses to stand 
the report of firearms, is a tolerable proof that warlike 
courage is far from one of their natural tastes. 

But we are neither disposed to quarrel with the horse 
nor to under-rate his merits ; we know through him the 
Greeks won Troy — that the merila of Bucephalus caused 
Alexander to name a city after him — that Richard would 
have given his "kingdom for a horse" — that Lady Godiva, 
seated in purU nalvralibus upon his back, saved the "goode 
citie of Coventrie," and that eventually its inhabitants be- 
came ribbon-makers, instead of being cut into ribbons by 
her ruthless lord. Then there was Hippograph, witli many 
other Hippos, mostly, however, ftypo-thetical, -—Chiron, 
who was only half-bred— the weeping horses of Achillea^ — ■ 
the spouting horses of Neptune, and those " out-and- 
outers" of PhfEton's, which even Ducrow, or the beat whip 
on the road, would have been puzzled to manage. 



Instead of being simply allowed his natural attributes, 
the horae for ages has been an iU-nsed animal, employed in 
conveying the absurd notions of others. Poets are licensed 
to commit such absurdities, for no one beheves them to write 
of any otiier horse but their own fabulous Pegasus. But 
how often has he been painted In the most tender atti- 
tudes, weeping like any christian over the body of a dead 
trumpeter, or wounded hussar. Really, the quantity of 
tears a horse's eye will hold is a point worthy the attention 
of naturoliats. We suspect his real attachment to his 
master is about parallel to the minister's att&chment to 
his place — the secret of the one lies in the treasury, and of 
the other in the manger. 

We remember a circumstance which bears somewhat 
on this point. — A grand equestrian spectacle was produced 
at one of the minot temples of the drama, in which the 
most "touching incident" arose out of the strong attach- 
ment evinced by the leading horae towards the leading 
actor. The latter, wounded in battle, is brought to his 
tent, whither he is followed by his ftuthful steed, to whom 
he desires Ma attendants to present a bowl of com. The 
horse, deeply concerned for hia wounded master (as the 
author of the piece would have it supposed), turns hia 
head melancholically away from the proferred food. The 
spectators applaud his sensibility, believing it natural, but 
what was the fact 1 — Why the corn was mixed with clout- 
nails, and horses suffer from indigestion as well as men! 

Amongst the accomplishments of the horse, dancing, 
and a natural ear for music have often been spoken of. 
Aided by the spur, we have seen him dance to music, of 
which we believe him to be so far a connoisseur as to see no 
difference between " Tu vedrai " and " Nix my Dolly, pals," 
or " JoQy Nose." Bv.t the time is not distant, when 
horses will attend the geometrical section of the meetings 
of the British Association, since in mathematics they may 
really be said to outstrip man, for how often have they 
accomplished that difficult problem, the measuring of the 
circumference of the circle. 

Talking of the circle brings us to the ring of the 
riding-school, where, judging from the laborious exertions 
of most tyros in equestrian science, we are inclined to 
believe it is not half so difficult to qualify one's self for ft 
prime-minister as for a post-boy. Look, reader, at our 
friend, whose body oscillates backwards and forwards like a 
pendulum ; grasping convulsively the mane or the pommel, 
and rising up at each step like a frog under the action of a 
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galvanic battery. Then watch the piteous emotiona his 
cotintenattce exhibits, but which have their smarting origin 
in quite another quarter. 

Ailer a dozen leBaons, if no longer a " raw," he fancies 
himself competent to " go upon the road." Having been 
told in " the school " that a rider should always accom- 
modate himself to the motion of the horse, he construes it 
into meaning that he should adopt as nearly the same 
position as the difierence of structure between the biped 
and the quadruped will allow, and not carrying with him 
a " eheval glass," he considers the ne plus ultra of grace 
ftnd elegance to consist in bringing his body into the form 
of a ^ placed sideways. 



There are two lands of persons who keep horses. 
Those that keep them for their own amusement, and those 
who profit by keeping them for the amusement of others. 
The horses of the former either ye, or go too fast; whilst 
those of the latter usually go loo little unless, aa it often 
happens, they have no go in them. These "little go" 
animals are generally met, in greatest numbers, about the 
neighbourhood of Hampstead, Hyde Park, and Norwood, 



on Sunday ; for, that being a day of rest, tlie Cockneys, 
we beg pardon, the Lortdott Centavn, appropriate it to, 
perhaps, the most fatigning of exercises. With outstretched 
limbs, they prove what has been said of the Great Wall 
of China allowing four horsemen abreast, most be all 
twaddle, as there are few turnpike-roads in England suffi- 
ciently wide to allow three of them to caracole side by side. 



The first time our young Alexanders give way to 
the seductive pleasures of riding upon a hired Bucephalus, 
with what satisfaction do they tramp their spurred heels 
along the pavement, and cut and swish the inofiensLTe air 
with their whips, as they wend their way to the abiding 
phice of the man "Licensed to Ut, ^c." We will select 
one fVom the mass — who is what the ostler calls a " counter- 
jumper." With a heart beating as violently as hearts will, 
when they set about doing what they should let alone, 
he attempts to get up on the wrong side ; and, when told 
of the mistake, places his right foot in the stirrup, which 
happening to be wrong, he finds himself turning his head 
towards the tail of his courser. With the assistance of two 
ostlers, who shove him into the saddle, whilst a third holds 
the nag's head, he is at last seated ; but no sooner do the 
biped and quadruped find themselves twenty paces from 
the stable, where the latter has left his friends and bis 
provender, than things take a different turn, and the horse's 
head does the same. A tug at the bridle brings him 
again in a direct line ; but twenty paces more are scarcely 
got over when the Rosinante suddenly stops, and reflecting 
a moment, like a man wbo has forgotten his umbrella or 
pocket-handkerchief, he turns suddenly round, and reaches 
the stable in a smart trot, totally disregarding the rider's 
persuasions to induce his taking a contrary direction. 
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So.ac axe affected with cramp, and atrikiDg out the suffer- 
ing limbs enable the cavalier to decide whether wood- 
payement presents any advantages over stone in ptunt of 
gravitatjon or concusBioa. 

Hones hare their antipathies as well as men, and 
amongst their most decided dislikes are the cutting of the 
whip and the digging of the spur. Some are much 
annoyed by the barkiiig of dogs ; but any of these aversions 
frequently causes them to start off at full gallop, and 
double the intentions of the rider in point of distance: 
The sound of the organ, or the beating of the drum, which 
frightens some of the hired race, is a source of pleasure and 
amusement to others : hence it sometimes happens, ho who 
is mounted upon an old stager from some Olympic circle, 
that deUghts in the mazy waltz or sprightly gallop, runs the 
chance of breaking his neck upon the sliding scale, if he be 
not sufficiently adroit lo keep his seat. 



The expense of indulging in equestrian pleasures does 
not seem very great, provided the rider is 



a whip and spurs, and gets "an om" at ten shiUings 
per diem. But though the animal be hired, it must 
not be forgotten his will is his own. You may urge 
him forwards, but possibly he prefers a lateral course, 
which terminates in a posterior visit into the shop front 
of some milliner, forming an addition to her stock of 
nonveaHles. You will not think, like Hannibal, it was 



scarcely " possible lo force a passage," for the clattering 
smash of the plate glass convinces you of the contrary. 
If the entry be but little flattering, the exit, is exces- 
sively humiliating ; for the milliners cry out, a mob 
soon assembles, and sometimes a policeman u to be 
found. Then, o^er mucb pulling in front and pushing 
behind, the perverse animal is withdrawn from the retreat 
he had selected ; and the horseman, who calculated upon 
paying a dozen shillings, including ostler and turnpikes, 
for his day's diversion, finds himself let in to the tune of 
S2l. lla. 2d., for broken glass, damaged caps and bonnets, 
without reckoning the douceur with which he must soften 
the woes of the affrighted damsels. If (query) he carries 
so much money in his pocket (we never do) he pays, 
of course ; and having once read of a coach-and-four being 
driven round some shop, he is puzzled that, in these 
New Tariff days, a ride iulo a ''Magazin de modes et 
nimveauii»,'' should be so deuced expensive. If he does n' t 
happen to carry the ready with him, prompted by L 32, the 
scene changes to the station-house. 

At every watering-place may be met, about the outskirts 
of the town, some dozen lean, lank, crippled, and spavined 
animals, whose four legs and a tail constitute the pretext 
for their being offered as horse* to the **isltora. Whether 



the aea air or these sea horses inspire an equestrian taste we cannot tell, but that a mauia ciciats for the amusement 
b evident by the condition of the poor brutea from whose flesh and blood it is derived, who lun life's gauntlet tbrougli 
the perpetual beating and lucking of their riders. 
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But what a different cavalcade from the above one 
meets in the ring of Hyde Park ; not that it is in any way 
deficient in eccentricities, for even tliere one encounters 
cavaliers who do not sit their horses with the ease and 



grace of a Chiifney. Judging by the pace, and the liveli- 
ness of their conversation, we should say the gentleman 
wbo now passes has considerably advanced in the good 
graces of the lady whom he escorts. Equestrian courtship, 
however, is perhaps the most difficult of all sieges to sus- 
tain, for if the amorous cavalier has not the most perfect 



command over his steed, he will find that, even in a canter, 



there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous ; 
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further, shoald another suitor aspire to the hand of the 
fair Diana, he may catcukte his chance by reflectiDg that 
tlie man once laughed at I» no longer a dangerous rival. 
The roisfortnnes that overtake the incipient horseman are 
moat numerous. Not the least among the category, is that 
of being unable to dismount, when your goddess inadrer* 



tcntly drops her handkerchief, or is accidentally deprived 
of her eoiffeure by the "wanton winde," 

Those who prefer the pleasures of the chace to escort- 



ing a graceful Amazon, should invariably take the pre- 
caution of seeing the girth " well up into the right hole," 
lest their exertion bring the saddle so far posterior as to 
elicit from the spectators the exclamation, " There goes a 
tailor, riding like Billy Button to Brentford 1 " 



The varieties of horse-riders are almost numberless, and 
yet there is but one class of horse-dealers, whose traffic, 
nevertheless, invariably extends to lelliftg their customers. 
Reader, if, unlike ourself, you ever have stridden the back 
of a Houhynhym, shun these knowing Yahoos as you would 
a pestilence. 
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ON VOICE, GE8TCEE, AND ATTITUDE. 
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Etbbt one has two voices, the vtnce natural and the voice artiflcial. 

The natural voice ia used in domeBtic matters, in ordinary business, and in friendly conversation. 

The artificial voice, which may properly be termed the Sundag voice, is set apart for particular 
occasions, as visits of ceremony, first interviews, confessions of love, and proposals of marriage : it is, 
in short, the voice in fitU drest. 



With the lords of the creation this full-dress voice has generally a deeper and more sonorous 
tone than the voice natural ; whilst, on the contrary, among the fair sex, its notes are mincing and 
bland. 

Take any person in the wide world by the hand, who supposes himself or herself exempt fVoro 
thij caprice — introduce either into a society with which thfiy were previously unacquainted, and the 
moment the threshold is crossed, yon will find 'tis the Sunday voice which salutes the mistress of 
the house. 

At fest£ve meetings, where folks sport their best coats and manners, tell their best jokes, and say 
their best sayings, the gentleman selected by the company "to do justice to the merits" of the host 
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and hostess invariably brings out his full-dress Toice to suit the full-dress occasion. How many of 
these oratorical displays commence by our Cicero acquainting bis auditory tliat he 'a " unaccustomed 
to public speaking," or by his assuring them, without the least respect for Roman history — the least 
regard for " tense being the distinction of time," that he 's " no orator, as Brutus m." 

A common voice is the indispensable companion of a character without distinction — a trivial mind 
and a vulgar education. 

A noisy, clamorous voice, never belongs to a person of good breeding. 

A trilling, squeaky voice indicates, in a man, a narrow, pitiful mind, or a niggardly, sordid 
character. 



A deep-toned voice denotes force, energy, and tenacity, provided it is not acquired by habituation 
to strong liquors, or to vulgar company. 



The man who stammers and stutters, rouses our impatience ; he that speaks too slowly, lulls one 
to sleep ; he who talks too quickly, fatigues us ; he that beats about for his words, excites and irritates 
our nerves, or sets our teeth on edge; he who speaks through his teeth, in a monotonous drawl. 
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caniei us to gape and ^awn; he that splutters whUe talking, or speaks close under one's nose, 
inspires us with disgust ; he that bawls, overwhelms us more by the power of his voice than the 
force of his arguments ; he who jumps from one subject to another, forces us to laugh, or else excites our 
anger ; he that conttantlj laughs at whatever he describes, may amuse us for the moment, but becomes 
tiresome in the end ; he who never laughs, makes us fearful and cautious ; — and, finally, he that con- 
tinually loses the thread of his discourse, and oflen repeats, " Well, you know," " As I was saying," 
" Let me aee — whereabouts vraa I? " makes us heartily wish the fellow at Old Niclt. 

Speaking !■ an art which many clever men do not naturally possess, but which some fools have 
instinctively : this often makes us revoke, at a second interview, the judgment we had pronounced at 
the first. 

The speaker who accompanies his discourse with varied and natural gestures, is frequently of a . 
ready and sparkling wit ; whilst he that holds forth, with a countenance totally void of expression, 
is even more frequently of a dull, heavy turn of mind. 

There is a certain species of social simpleton, to whom no conventional appellation, that we are 
aware of, has ever been assigned, but who is full of extravagant gesticulation. He is at once a vain, 
presumptuous, empty, and arrogant babbler, who, not satisfied with the natural expression of his 
countenance, opens and shuts his eyes, grins widely and vacantly, and assumes a melancholy or laughing 
air, as he presumes the subject of his discourse requires. He farther assieta the expression of his 
physiognomy by movements of his head, his body, his arms, and his legs. He leans first upon one 
haunch, then upon the other ; then curves his body from one side to the other ; then brings it straight 
again : — in short, gives way to an infinity of postures, which he imagines to be necessary and graceful, 
but which really are contortions and grimaces. 



Amongst the gestures and attitudes, the most annoying are those of the ignoramus, who, having 
stopped you in the street, unbuttons and buttons up your waistcoat, plays with your watch-guard. 
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and passes his fingers through the button-holes of your coat ; then shakes it to and fro ; or draws 
yon closer to him, to impress upon you the importance of the twaddle he is retsiUng, If you 
endeavour to get rid of him by proceeding onwards he will not quit his hold, but add to the 
annoyance by stopping CTcry three steps, and causing yon to do the same to preserve your coat 



from his injurious fangs. Another time, he will mark the emphasis and pauses cf his oration, by 
continual taps upon your arm, holding your hand enclosed within his all the while, and rendering 
escape next to impossible. 

The attitude of the coxcomb is as offensive a* it is ridicnious. With one band tucked in his 
WMstcoat, and tapping bia boots with his cane — with his head thrown proudly back, or feignedly leant 
forwards, as though he were short-sighted, he ogles and peers at you, while epealiing or listening to you, 
in a manner that seems to say — " How very little yon are ! so very little compared to me ! 'tisquitea 
trouble to look at you !" 

The man who is insincere, stammers, — weighs and examines his phrases before he risks uttering them, 
and never looks you firmly and fiiUy in the face. 
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Oh ! come, my love, while moonlight reigns aroand, 
And morning sunbeams deck the verdant lawn ; 

Where fruits and flowers, with varied beauty crowned. 
And laurel-plants the snow-clad banks adorn. 

And we will sit within the ivy bower, 

Where only reigns a placid stillness eweet ; 

While tuneful birds shall through the live-long hour 
Our listening ears with their shrill music greet. 



Then, as we wander on the flowery aides 
Of rippling streams in icy fetters bound, 

We '11 watch the sportive fish that onward glides. 
At rest beneath the gloomy depths profound. 

And we '11 discourse of long-departed hours. 
As, silent, treading the sequestered shade, 

'Neath leafless trees, where pink and purple flowers 
Of sweet perfume, in balmy freshness fade. 



Then come, my love, while yet the dazzling sun 
Doth shed his splendour o'er the moonlit vale ; 

Oh ! come, my love, the quiet ajr 's beg^n 
To waft soft breezes on the spicy gale. 



When a mu turos himutr into a moose-trap, and baits tumielf 

with toasted cbeeae before be goe> to bed, rata and mice are ap 
be led bj the nose U> his mouth, taking a sight in epite of bU tei 
By toaiting the md, bonever, aud leating it on liii dreBsing-ta 
be may enler ioto 1 tacit compact «itb the inliuden, which, on their 
part, he will End dul}> ratified, providing the amount of compenialion 
be autScient 



When a man, infected with rertiScation, indulges in the con- 
sumption of midnight Ullow, rolling from aide to side aa he jingles 
his rhymes, let him look well lo the Icgi of bis bedstead, or it may be 
all over with bim, as it is with our friend, who, diacOTering the whole 
press is againit him, and that eien his Tery bed is down upon him, 
feais the sheets may prove hla winding- aheet, and thetefoie eameitly 
wishes to be bedridden. 
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By Mln Indiana Xnkle. 



The reader, sup- 
member of the Trs- 
ia etill more probable. 



cannot have failed 
is wonderfully endowed ' 
the tatter with the pie- 
gnlar country exist real, 
there are met wandering 
pensive in their natures, 
been crossed— by bridges ' 
supposing him to hare 



posing him to be a 
Tellers' Club, or, what 
have journeyed from 



remark, that the former 
with chimney-poU, and 
turesque. In this sin- 
frond fide trees, and 
brooks, melancholy and 
doubtless from having 
The eye of the render, 
but one, and that it tra- 



veiled in the direction indicated by the post above, at the 
precise moment of which we write — otherwise we beg he 
will direct it to the following drawing — could not have 



helped remarking the existence of a noble addition to the 
landscape — a large white bull ; which, by the way, seems to 
have strayed there most A propos, enabling oat artist to fill 
up his foreground after nature, and ourselves to introduce 
to the reader one of the chief charactors of this sable tale 
— the innocent cause of endless woe. 

Heigh ho!* never was a bull more innocent than he. 
No, not even the holy Pope's. He was pure in heart as 
the natural whiteness of his skin — but not white-livered 
withal. His countenance (which we must not fall to add, 
although the artist has turned it from us)— his noble 
countenance beamed with joy, whilst a smile you would 
have been puzzled to decide as belonging to the Ironical 
or the pitiful (supposing them not to be synonymous) 
played around his aristocratically turned mouth, giving 
increased animation to his features, and perhaps slightly 
expressing the zest with which he placidly grazed on the 
fresh herb, Notliing could equal the mental quietude, 
the repose of soul, wliich this unsophisticated brute enjoyed. 
To him, science and the self-lighting sealing-wax, luxury 
and the new Poor Law, Photography and India-rubber 
pavement, Mr. Dickens's " Notes" and the American 
currency, the exhibitions of the Royal Academy and Prize 
Cattle, the meetings of the British Association and Female 
Chartists, were each and aU unknown. Neither the new 
Income Tax nor the new Tariff affected him. He was 
not surprised at Sir Robert Peel's promises, and, like 
Sir Robert, never dreamt of his fulflUing them. In short, 
nothing distorbed, nothing astonished him. Our bull was 
a complete child of nature (like John Bull perhaps, a little 
overgrown). Had you inquired of him the way to any 
town, his reply would simply have consisted of one inge- 
nuous smile, proving at least he was not the dupe of your 
fkcetiousness. 
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The Trhite bull chewed the cud of his meditations, and 
ruminated on the grass of the meadow wherein he aired 
himself, regardless of a traTelling carriage which rumbled 
along the high road to Schlangenhad, kicking up, in the eyes 
of the foot passengers, a deuce of a dust. This carriage 
contained nothing less than the noble family of De Cringey, 



? 



who all the world knows came in with the Conqueror, 
and (but for the sequel*) would in all human proba- 
bility only have gone out with the Pension List. On 
looking further into the carriage, it would have been found 
to contain more than the noble family, by two portmanteaus 
and a bonnet-box, a (act which no faithful chronicler could 
omit, inasmuch as they were part of the personal property 
of the De Cringcys. 

Two horses were attached by rope traoes to the vehicle, 
for no other traces existed of their attachment. Black 
they were (horses and traces both) as Newcastle adamant, 
and melancholy black was the outward expression of their 
inward feelings ; for judging, as Lavater would have done, 
by their physiognomies, we are safe in concluding they 
drew witli regret their noble burthen. 

Mem. Neier hsie black horses put to your tr»Telling c»rri«ge; 
thej arc moEtly in the habit of tailing paasengera > step further than 
(hey nUb. See the wijnel of our t«le. 

Place avx Dames ! One of the De Cringeys who sat 
in the rumbling carriage was a lady, about — no matter, 
a lady's age should be respected — a lady who, having 
nothing but her husband to divert her, gazed with intense 
relief upon our friend the bull. She was in stature slightly 
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lerallj explain iheii plots beforehimd 



above the middle size, and her countenance, which cannot 
be compared with either we have described, was melan- 
choly as the moon's — the full moon's, be ^ 
it understood, for the crescent presents 
anything but a melancholy phiz. Had the 
rumbling carriage stopped but one half- | 

hour for your accommodation, between each 
revolution of the wheels aronnd their axles, 
you might have scanned this fwr creature's i 

features till, like a poet, you believed your rapturous 
gaze transfixed upon an ethereal being — an angel, but 
with this algebraic typi- 
fication, 

— 2 wingi -f 8 pelticoati, 

which is anything but 

poetical. Judging from 

hercomplexion.youmight 

possibly have guessed the 

beauty's name was 

Blanche | hut no, 't was 

Constance. Was constancy 

her nature? Nouaverrottt. 

In this same rumbling 

carriage was a little man, 

whose hair had obviously 

fallen off from using Bow- 

j land's Macassar, but which 

■ defect was remedied by 

the united skill of True- 

fitt, and his valet Nicho- 

_ las (not a Swiss). We 

! little in person ; was he less in politics, i 



have said he 
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being ft Whig, and out of place? Whether he wore a 
tail aa a polidcal alliuioa cannot be positively stated, but 
it ia more than probable to have 
been — because our arliat gave 
him one. There is a point we 
had nearly forgotten to aEate — 
be was the husband of Constance. 
Not that the fuct is important, 
considering the indifference with 
which he had bestowed his name 
and title, and the indifference 
with which she, on the other hand, 
had received them. In the eyes 
of Constance he was necessarily 
a monster — many husbands are I 
Poor injured creature! where is 
the woman that does not sympa- 
thiie wiih her ? 
Attached to the carriage, and the family of De Cringey, 
was a tliird person. Does the reader iuquire who, and 
where? We reply at once, the valet Nicholas, in the 
rumble I Yes, Nicholas — the aspiring Nicholas] whose 
only thought was, that destiny had unjustly frowned upon 
him — was ignominiously perched In 
the rumble. What was he hke? — 
We'll describe him. His counte- 
nance was not wanting in a cert^n 
irregular style of beauty ; his nose, 
though snub, was twitched with an 
sir of nobility ; his complexion was 
of a pale, bilious cast ; his eyes, 
colourless ; his forehead — gracious 
powers ! what a forehead he had — 
and there we II stop, and take up hb 
hands, which were remarkable for 
their distinction, — they were red, 
very red, but then they were equally 
large. Could any woman gaze on 
him with indifference? Such was 
the interrogation stereotyped on 
his hump of curiosity. Nicholas, 
though a peasant bom, was too 
proud to cultivate the clay from whence he sprung, there- 
fore had preferred blacking the boots and shoes of the 
noble De Cringeys. 

But, alas 1 when Constance taw the noble peasant 

^S^ — ■ ,.. ,_ .^ 



toiling at the brush her heart yearned towards him, and 

she gave way to a despondency that would have wrung 

pity even from one — aye, from any one — of her Majesty's 

tax-collectors. In her mental anguish she writhed Uke 

a wounded boa-constrictor, and her eyes shed torrents 

of tears that would have shamed the new fountain in 

St.James's Park for limpidity 

of flow. As for Nicholas — 

who could not help perceiving 

the contortions to which his 

mistress subjected herself — in 

the moments of mixed delight 

and shame, he cast the dark 

lashes of his colourless eyes 

to the ground, and his coun- 

tenance wore a mingled aspect 

of angelic resignation and 

ferocious despair. 

A valet ! He desdned to 
k be a miserable valet 1 He 
doomed to accept lodging, 
food, and raiment, from one 
who further added to the in- 
famy of the matter by com- 
pelling him to accept thirty pounds per annum, and paid 
him in light sovereigns! — 'twas too bad! He could gnaw 
his manly fists with des- 
pair ; throw himself out 
of window ; cut from his 
lord and master and 
never come again. Such 
^ often hod been his re- 
f flections ; nevertheless 
he had possessed suf- 
ficient command over 
himself to remain. 
But, alas ! why did the noble De Cringey travel to 
Schlangenbad ? Why did he, by this journey, tempt the 
destiny of the ill-used Nicholas ? 'T was at the very mo- 
ment that Constance, leaning out of the carriage-window, 
contemplated the placid dignity of the bull, that the sight 
of the white shoulders of his mistress caused an erupljon 
of the Etna which so long had boiled within his bosom. 
He kissed — yes, he, the valet Nicholas ! — kissed the fair 
shoulder which the beauteous Constance had exposed to 
the gaze of her golden slave. Once having passed the (^ 
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Rubicon of hia desdny, no bounds could restrain his 
irapetuousneaa ; from the shoulder he passed to the head. 
Long had he admired the fair tresses of his soul's idol ; 
long hod he coveted one to wear in his breast, a gage 
d' amour. With sudden frenzy he seized the whole, and 
strove to effect anew "rape of the lock" by severing it with 
his teeth! 



The husband — the ignoble De Cringey, the monster, 

the aristocrat — perceiving the disorderly conduct of his 

wife and her tresses, what did he ? Why, instead of feigning 

^ to sleep, or even partially closing his eyes, so as just to 



wink at the affair, like a man of the world, he seized the 
delicate digits of Constance between hU bony Ssts, and 
squeezed them with a vice-like force, forgetting she was 
a peeress, but, what pained her still more, that she wore 
diamonds, which not only cut diamonds hut fingers. 

Dreadful domestic drama ! But 'tis not all. No! the 
vengeance of De Cringey is not yet satisfied. His hands 
erewhile performed the office of nutcrackers to the filberts 



of the delicate Constance, but now they are transformed 
into pincers. He watches the opportunity, and in the 
twinkling of an eye his nails have drawn out the bolt 
attaching the rumble to the body of the carriage. 

The seat of the unfortunate Nicholas being no longer 
suspended, both roll headlong to the bottom of a precipice, 
and find their level just four thousand and one feet below 
that of the white bull! 
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At the light of tliis horrible apecUcle the afirighted 
horaes started back into a yawning cave, tenanted bj black 
serpents and green toads. Three years have elapsed, but 
tbe travellers have not made another step towards Schlan- 
genbad. 
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Melancholy effect of jealousy combined with precipice ! 
Who could have believed that the noble De Cringeys would 
thus obscurely fulfil their destiny in a cave primitively 
assigned by nature as the abiding place of simple toads? — 
horrible ! But what is still more horrible, who could have 
believed that the postillion, tbe ingenuous postillion — against 
whom and of whom we have never spoken a word — the 
honest postillion, who was innocent of the whole affair from 
beginning to end — who was even innocent of bilking the 
"pikes" — could any one have believed that he, the sud 
postillion, likewise would become a victim? Nevertheless, 
it proves most satisfactorily (although of little satisfaction to 
him), that there is no mle without an exception, and that 
the innocent suffer with as well as /or the guilty. 

Unhappy victim ! to think that he had sung " It was all 
round his hat" only two minutes before — talk of warnings! 

To return to Nicholas, whom we left at some distance; 
he is more tranquil and composed than ever. Found 
by some peasants at the bottom of the precipice from whence 
his noble master had cast him, they collected, with the 
most rigid care, his remains ; such as his coat and inex- 
pressibles, hat, gold-band, and boots. He, personally, was 
^ buried with all the honours not due to his rank by the 
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heita of De Cringey, who, missing the badge of servitude, 
which formed the only distinction between the two parties, 
naturally concluded they paid the last tribute to the 
dislocated tibiie of their respected uncle. The undertaker 
and his companions, as is their usual wont, certainly did 
justice to the 



Of the different characters who have played a part in 
this dark, melancholy tale, there exists to-day but the ahiU 
bulls who, terrified at ihe result, has turned black — 

" Hii hair grew (no*) whiU 

Tn B liogle niglit, 

Ai men's have grown IVom audden feara." 



Reader! in your peregrinations, should you ever visit 
this spot, and, meeting the hull, should curiosity prompt 
you to inquire of him further particulars of this dark tale, 
be not surprised if be mysteriously preserves a silence, the 
most tacit, the most profound III Q 
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The Oeht with Mouitachioi.— *' Mj vite, tir, whom jou 
bonoured with an ippointmeni, ii iodiipaaed. I hive oome to oSer 
JOU an apology." 



It want* flve minutes to the hour of an excellent dinaer, or an 
appointment you would not break for the world — you anxiously await 
the indiipensable new coat, which the tailor bring) at the laal moDieuL 
Alas ! it ia Ion tight I — your arni* will neither be forced nor coaxed 
into it, and the clock attikea the fatal hoar i 
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To aicertain the exact ellbct of blowi you would InBict at aingle 
■tick, it ia highly neceisary Gnt of all to ricHvt them. 



It ii a cold winter'! morning, and you are desired to wail instan- 
ter upon a customer— a Tery particular customer — and therefore you 
must shaie. There ia no hot water ready — you bare mislaid your 
Bhsiing brush — you can only place the looking-glaai in a false light — 
and, to crown all, you have bul one miserable rasor, which does the 
chiropedic duties of the family. — Ftealanl again — very 1 



KECOLLECTIONS OF AN OPERA-GLASS. 
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J UR nliole life haa been one of observation. 
If we have not deTOt«d our energies to 
"holding the mirror up to nature," we may 
boast that our posseston have held their 
9 up to the highest pitch of ai-t. As it is customary for 
those who indulge in autobiography to give their readers 
some account of themselves, we shall follow their example. 
Be it known, then, we are, in every sense of the word, 
" an opera glass." We are no exaggerated telescopic com- 
bination ; no double - barrelled - swivel - worldng - manu&l- 
labour-to-carry- almost-as- large - as- life-siamese-modelled- 
nine-pounders. No ! Our proportions are elegantly slight ; 
we close in beautiful compactness, and elongate in perfect 
symmetry. But, alas ! we have been displaced by, and 
neglected for, the monstrosities now in vogue. We first 
started into public life from a morocco, satin-lined case, the 
envied properly of a 



' heart beat when wc felt the moment of c 



emancipation had approached ! The opera had been the 
one theme of our dingy manufacturers, but what the opera 
was, we as much knew then, as we do now the private or 
political predilections of Commissioner Lin. 

The first object we ever saw, was the grimy face of a 
small apprentice, who was ordered to retire to the far end 
of the workshop, that his msster might gauge our powers ; 
the detection of a fly on the extreme tip of the young 
gentleman's nose, threw him (our maker) into eilacies 
of delight, and we were pronounced perfect. We were 
nervous about the dirty boy and insignificant fiy ; judge, 
then, what our feelings were when, as our case opened, we 
felt the sod contact of the perfumed and down-like French 
kid gently pressing us;~in a second, we found ourself in 
one blaze of light. Our senses reeled ; all things were 
dazzingly indistinct; and we verily believe, but for the 
relief we experienced from the fresh air which resuscitated 
us In our drawing out, we should have fainted on the spot. 
Anon we were raised to one of the most beautiful eyes 
that ever gazed through glass : for some few moments we 
were entranced, and then commenced our actual duties. 
How charmingly were we greeted by the duke's gold and 
enamel from the opposite box ; how did the young honour- 
ables reciprocate and return our bows and glances; we 
never thought we could have done it, but — such was our 
perfect self-possession — we fixed ourself Upon one of the 
magnates of the land, and pronounced him "a decidedly 
ugly fellow." 

But pass we over the first six months of our initiation, 
for it took us fully that time before we had the slightest 
notion of the meaning of anything we saw upon the stage ; 
for, what with our being put down, that our fair owner 
might talk lo her friends, or suddenly snatched from wit- 
nessing a most patlietic scene, that she might enjoy her 
laugh at the very excellent good tilings whispered over 
her shoulder by the facetious Lord Alexander Fitzspoon, 
and our total want of knowledge of the language, we con- 
fess we were in one continued state of excited amazement. 
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At laBt we found the key to these operatic riddlee. We 
left off ibioking of the words, and attended solely to the 
action : this let us into the secret ; for, however the plot 
and dialogue of the diRerent repreaentations might Tary, 
that was still the same. We will now proceed to give our 
short rules for understanding an Italian Opera. The chief 
ingredients of these affairs are : — 

Firstly, a Father, 

Secondly, a Lover, 

Thirdly, a Rival, 

Fourthly, a Daughter, 

Fifthly, her Confidante, 

Sixthly, and lastly, a Chorus. 
Such are the people ; now for (heir attributes :— 

The Lover is a Tenor, 

The Rival, a Baritone, 

The Parent, a Bass, 

The Heroine, a Soprano, 

The Confidante, a Contralto, 
and the Chorus, small one-note instalments of all the above. 
To avoid the tedium of personal description, we present our 
readers with a series of portraits, commencing with 



in the act of declaring bis pasrion ; and thus it ia done : — 
The eyebrows are like ux-bottle men after dinner, or 
M. Jullien's picolo, elevated to the highest pitch, while the 
contrary irotion of the orbs of sight would induce one to 



believe they had received notice to quit their present pre- 
mises, and were looking down for some eligible spot on 
which to deposit ihemselves. The hands are firmly drawn 
across the third button of the tunic, and a vain effort is 
made by the digits of the right to screw off the digits of the 
left ; while the thumbs dispose themselves far out of the 
reach of the belligerent members. The shoulders attain an 
elevation which allows them a bird's-eye view of the interior 
of the ears; the elbows depict the wooden cross of an 
anchor; while the toes, as if coquetting with the ground, 
confirm the-opinion of Will Shakapere, that "so light afoot 
will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint." 

Whenever these evolutions are gone throngb, the 
auditor may be sure the tenor is pouring forth tows of 
love and constancy, parched up with passion, or iced with 
the indifference of his inamorata, — offering to get a special 
licence, and alluding to flight, felicity, elysinm, and elope- 
ment. This state of things ustially lasts a quarter of an 
hour; after which enter the 



who occupies ten minntes by alternately placing her right 
hand on her left side, and extending the other to some 
unseen object in mid-ur, always talcing care to reverse 
the position every fourth bar. This, with an involuntary 
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squeeze of her laced cambric handkercbief at the finale, 
Bpeaka as plainly as possible that she loves the tenor, and 
the tenor only. In most instances, the object of her three 
hours' affection is conveniently within bearing, though, it 
may be, out of sight. A few notes from the seventy 
fiddles in the orcbestra are, by the aid of a little imagina- 
tion, supposed to he the gentle twanging of the tenor's 
property-guitar. No sooner are they heard than the 
soprano trips up the stage, throws open a canvass window 
about the size of the folding-gate entrance to Hyde Park, 
gazes intently down from its height (nearly three feet and 
a half!), and commences a duet with her serenading lover. 
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who hears the last cadenza — starts — retires three paces — 
steps behind an ornamental pillar — clenches his fist at the 
chandeliers — treats his chest with a couple of energetic 
thumps — rushes dilwn the stage — seizes the soprano's hand 
— shakes his head — points, first to the proscenium, then to 
the fur cap of tlie prompter, ensconced behind the Brob- 
dignag Dutch oven, which conceals him from the audience, 
and keeps him warm, — concluding with a violent start 
and preconcerted esit. The regular opera visitor is per- 
fectly aware, from all this, ihat the father has not paid his 
last Chrbtmas bills;, that he has brought his daughter up 
from her cradle ; that he doubted not her love for him 
would induce her to marry a gentleman whose private 



character he knows to be no great shakes, and who has 
nothing particular to recommend him, except a promise to 
advance sufficient cash to liquidate his liabilities. Here tfao 
soprano faints, — the tenor rushes in, through the before- 
mentioned window— and, having knocked all the curl out 
of his wig, dashes his hat and feather to the ground, 
instead of burning tlic latter to hold under the lady's 
nose, deposits his guitar carefully on one of the gold- 
mounted tables — throws back his cloak — appears to be 
anxious to ascertain from what precise point the wind 
may be blowing, to acquire which information commences 
waving a very gossamer-like square of snowy cambric 
high above his head, which he shakes violently at his 
oblivious love — places his hand 
upon her heart — suddenly starts 
up; and, balancing his body on 
one leg, throws back his shoul- 
der, seizes himself tightly by one 
of bis eyebrows, a portion of his 
cheek, half his nose, and a stray 
lock of hair; and having pro- 
truded his doubled fist at an 
alarmed occupier nf a gallery- 
stall, intimates he is a bankrupt 
in love and money, and that, in 
his private opinion, under ex- 
isting circumstances, a little 
prussic acid would be rather a 
pleasant beverage. Now enters 
the contralto confidante, who 
' walks on, kneels over the lady, 
and, finally, carries her ofi"; the tenor following, with a 
trailing gait and drooping head. Soon alter this, the soprano 
rushes in from the back, followed by the (bass) father and 
(baritone) rival, who are immediately joined hy the amiahJe 
tenor. The bass seizes the soprano, who happens to be next 
to the tenor; the soprano turns, like a pivot, on her axis or 
leh foot, and finds herself next to the baritone, who haa 
pulled his sword half out of its sheath, and is busily en- 
gaged ramming it hackwards and forwards, as though he 
were churning some obstinate cream against time. The 
tenor then commences operations by giving himself a simul- 
taneous box on each ear, holding hard by his whiskers, and, 
as it were, throwing his respectable and ill-treated head 
from hand to hand. The bass points vehemently to the 
opera heaven, in the third grooves, where a very large 
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mooD, in the last stage of yellow jaundice, is britliantlj 
lighted np with an extra jet of gas ; the soprano seizes her 
father with one hand, and devotes the other to some very 
violent exercise of the air-sawing description. As tlie 
parties become excited, the bantone rushes up to a wing, 
gives three stamps with his right foot, and is followed by 
the bass, who seizes him firmlj by his point-lace collar; 
the tenor draws his sword, and energetically gallops towards 
diem, as thongh about to spit them both, when the eoprano 
interposes, and this constitutes a finale ! — wherein the tenor 
is devoted, the basso determined, the baritone desperate, 
and the soprano distracted ; — and thus ends the interest 
of an opera : as everybody knows, if it be a serious one, 
the baritone will run the tenor through, and the soprano 
will drop dead on his body, while the bass smites his 
repentant bosom, and is left to reflect upon the perspective 
increase of his expenses, in the shape of mourning, and his 
al^ clamorous creditors. In very effective performances, 
the introduction of offensive weapons, by a sort of myste- 
rioDS agency, has been most successful. We remember 



seeing a soprano, who, notwithstanding the long odds 

agunst her, made a point which left five daggers edgelees ! 

The Chorus are an unpresnming set of gentlemen, who 

eschew all attempts at origtnality, and never manifest any 



wish to have an opinion of tlieir own, but appear perfectly 
content to echo the opinions of their betters. They are 
mighty stoics, looking upon Ihe death of their best friends 
with laudable unconcern. Their other distinguishing cha- 
racteristics are, invariably standin*;, in a straight line, on 
either side of the stage, and wearing their imitation worsted 
fleshings over their street trousers : this latter circumstance 
gives a varied expression to the natural shape of their legs, - 
which, like Clari'a " Home, sweet home," may be sought 
through the world, but ne'er met with elsewhere. 

We trust these few illustrations of our favourite system, 
of attending to what is — or ought to be — the staple of 
theatrical productions, via,, 

" Action! action! astion!" 

have convinced our readers of the eSicacy of our plan ; 
and we will stake our gilt-monlding and morocco-case that 
we convey to our readers' minds an impression of more 
intense affection by one illustradon of love's estabHshed 
action, tlian all the combinations that ever delighted the 
organ of sound, at the expense of the organs of sense can 



Who can doubt the fervent passion of o 
beneath? 



■ fat friend 
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Men may be capable of a certain feeling of atlachment ; 






but to experience, in all its fusibilily, the liquefaction of 






the Soul, IB peculiar to woman. There is a burning bound- 
lessness, an illimitable intensity, an expansibility of endless 
extent, an unfathomable profundity of deepness, and an 

none but he who expatriates in the interminable mazes of 




SELF-LIGHTING SEALING-WAX. 

"Shewinge hove i oertune jODDgo man, makyn^ s loiinge 
oKre untoe i (aire Udjre, biuiied hii Bngeres tberebje." 

I vrote a letter full of love. 

To her, to whom I 'd fain reveal it ; 

The patent tebx I bought, and thought 
How weU and quicU; I should seal it ! 


idea. Vainly would the plummet of Philosophy essay to 
sound that Ocean of Affection, the gigantic billows of whose 
incompresGible immensity, swell, with an extensibility of 
eternal might, in her gentle breast. — Snivel on the 
Softer Feblinos. 




Mj hiUet told of Cupid's fire, 


Not the only tiger to a puppy. 




O'er which the burning loTcr lingers ; 






'T was meant to melt tier heart j^the smart 
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Of melting wax attacked mj fingers ! 






LOVES DOOMl 




Oh, thoughtB that breathe, and words that bum, 






With all the warmth of Love'a igniting. 


When I asked jou to wed, 




Are cold and tame, to that bright flame 


Whom BO long I have courted. 




From patent wax, I found K{/'-lighting ! 


If "Yes" you had said, 

1 had then been " transported ! " 




Ye», vain were all the vows I wrote, 


But fancy my woe. 




She only laughed at my confessiDn ; 


Aa, with pitiless breath, 




My fate was sealed, and not my note, — 


You firmly said " No," 


^ 


I never made the least impression 1 


And passed "sentence ofdeath!" (i 


1 
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METAMORPHOSKS NOT TO BE FOUND IN OVID. 



I 



" Your linir is very Jrj, >ir." — " Umph I " 

"You'll find > little of our Vegetable Extract * very goad 
thing, til." — (And then Iheie'i the Firalure which followi the 
Eilracl at <s\ote u the critic'i lemirks in the Quarterly Retiew.) 



" Suppose we say Iweuly poundi 1 " 
"Twenty pounds! I'd lell the iliirt froio my back ■ 
BubmiC to tuch an ioipoiilion. 



GUESTS ARE GENERALLY OF TWO KINDS, 
THE EXPECTED «B THE UNINVITED. 



"This ia too bad."— "Full twenty minutes past hi> time."— 
■Just like him !" — "' Punctuality's the soul, &c.,' but he 'a no soul 
' — "Gentleinen, the aoup'i gelling coldj I propose we fall 
Agreed, atn: con I 



for it 



" I believe I 've the pleasure of addressing Mr. Gabble." 
"That 'a my name, sir — what's year business? 
" I beg pardon, sir, but tbey told me I was sure always li 
I at home abmt thit lime. 
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"OUR STBEET." 


'Tig Tery hard one cannot dwell 


I'm sure her wages must be good 


In peace with all around 1 


To find her silks and lace ! 




You'd really think she was hb wife, 


In every place abound, 


So decked from head to feet ! 


Wboae only businesa seemfl to he 


And if she's not, she ought to be, 


To ferret for and near 


Or else quit " nor ttreet J " 


For tales of scandal, and to tell 




Much more than oU they hear ! 


The hoarding-house at number three 


They're quite a nuisance on the earth, 


Is kept by Mrs. Erles ;— 


Who live but to repeat 


Oh I bow that woman tries to match 


Such tittle-tatUe, alip-slop stuff— 


Her seyeu " matchless" girls ! 


We've some in "our street.'" 


Such goings on I never heard— 




It's really quite & sin, 




The traps she sets for " ungle men " 




When once they're "taken in!" 




Her lodgers stay a week or so. 




Then sound a quick retreat : 




They want to lodge, and not be bored 




To yred in "our street!" 


'1 


A widow dwells at number four 




Who peU a little lad : 


And first of all ia Mr. Smith, 


They claim one's softest sympathies. 


An antiquated beau. 


He having lost his dad! 


Who quizaes all the seryant girls 


I 'm sure I would not say a word 


As by his bouse they go. 


Against the life she leads ; 


( 1 His house-keeper ia " raytker " young 
( f To occupy the place — 


But many, very many, things 


Are covered o'er by leeeds .' 
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Yet, bless me ! &reij idle tale 

*T were silly to repeat, 
So 1 11 not Bay what I have he&rd 

Of foui, in " ovr tlreet ! " 

Then fbrther on leeide those Brownes : 
How they contrire to live, 

If once we think of all the routs 
And parties that they give ! 



Yet they "look down" on other folks, 

And deem themselves " tip-top ! " 
But some, who live eo over " fast," 

Can't " raise the wind," an3 ttop ! 
Don't think that I'd insinuate 

That Mr. Browne 's a cheat : 
I only hope that all the bills 

Are paid in " our ttreel ! " 

Those pompous, fussy folks next-door 

Give dinners now and then ; 
They sport a footman and a boy, 

But boast about their men ! 
And oh ! the talk of " wines " and " plate," 

The feshions that they ape ! 
The plate is " German silver," and 

The wine comes from the Cape ! 
Now I could tell of many more 

If I found scandal sweet — 
Thank Heaven I I *m free from that at least— 

None more, in " our ^reet ! " 
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METAMORPHOSES NOT TO BE FOUND IN OVID. 



CRITICISM. 



Thc Rii.— It itrikei n 
ApoUo'i ihoulden want 
UeiU more roundneu. 



Thb Bull Doa.— Too 
lliort, indeed 1 Pihaw 1 One 
ncTer haa the noae too ebon. 



ToB Snife. — No, there 
diffir with jon ; but I think 
w noae a trifle too ahort 



The Owi. — I wonderwhat 
the conunittee tlunk of 017 



Comapondei 



BjITBino — A Sketch luggeatedb; the Ramigate 
:e m Cf)r ZitttOl. 



" Shiver my timberal would 70U ioaull my Sally, jou lubberiy 
Horte Marine ?" 
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PATTERNS FOR BERLIN WOOL. 



OUB. FATODKITE CAT WITH HER FATOURITE MOUSE. KY FAVOURITE DOO. . 
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"WHBBE GOT'ST THOU THAT eOOBB LOOK "_ MACBBTH . 



fl 



HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WBLlINGTOlf. 

TAKEN AS HE WA-S FOKMING THE HOLLOW SQUARES AT WATERLOO. 
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"1 tell ;ou wlut, 017 kdj, if I ckteh jev. 
wiuldng igun at thoie iwelli in llie itag« box, 



a Itttle iharpei thin unul" 



"Splendid ittm, naiam— unite a lut!^*UKd four LuU«) to 
Gunt in thebos«(!" 
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THE INCOME TAX. 



In the year eighteen bundred and fort;-two, 

It 'a exceMivelj tnie. 

Matters looked bo blue, 
That Minlsfera didn 't know what to do. 
The Exchequer was looking uncommonly shy, 
Resourcea were getting uncommonly dry ; 
With further remarks, 'tis needless to preface it, 

The truth we muat own. 

There lately had grown 
In England's flnancea a thundering deceit ! 

When the Tories were out, and the Whigs were if 
The latter came down to the House with a Budget, 
But out of their [Jaces were soon made to trudge it 
By the former, who said it was not worth a pin ; 
Their eight-shilling duty was treated with scorn 
By the House, who 'tis clear, 
Would not lend an ear 
To their measure of com. 

On timber they 'd taken their ground. 
But very soon found, 

That they 'd done themselves but little good, 
When on their last legs, in selecting wood. 
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The Whigs, at last, fell inlo the dumps ; 
On timber they got some unfortunate thumps ; 
The balance ofparUes had changed, it would seem. 
The Liberals very soon kicked the beam. 

And, at last, from office they stirred their atumpa. 
On timber and wheat. 
They very aoon beat 
An awful retreat ; 
While on sugar, to make their defeat complete. 
They were forced to give in timie de mite, 
' T is a fact that 'a rather worthy of note. 
It was put to the vote. 
And decided, upon the high authority 
Of a Parliamentary majority, 
That the very same Whigs, whose stock of assurance 
Was said to be really past endurance. 
Did not possess, 
An atom of confidence — more or less. 
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When Minis ten find thenueWes very hard run. 
When nothing, or nobody, more can be done, 
They all of a sudden are seized with a zeal. 
To go to the boroughs, the cities, and counties, 
To shower on Toters the usual bounties. 
Which is colled to the country's good sense an appeal. 



It would n 't do to appear fiunthearted. 
So candidates everywhere they started. 
Who told of lies the usual ttssue, 
But, alas ! without the expected issue. 
They 'd better never the chance have run. 

But the storm have stood, 

As well as they could, 
With their old majority of one. 

* T is rather strange, 
That they risked a change ; 
For " number one," we all of us know. 

Statesmen are very apt to stand on, 
And to abandon 
Are very — very — slow. 

But, alas I they quickly began to feel, 
That the sense of the nation 
Was mere botheration, 
And they wished they never had made a Peel. 
They found, to their cost, 
That they 'd only lost, 
And, like some other ruined concerns. 
Had got no profits upon the returns. 



So the Minister went to ihe Queen, and sud. 
As he thoughtfully scratched his benevolent head : 
" Embarrassment around us thickens, 
The election has with ua played the Dickens, 
Your Majesty, what thaU we do ? 
I 've thought it over well, 
And really cannot tell. 
Can you ?" 

But, was it likely her Majesty could 7 
The Ministers, the storm to weather, 

In sugar and com, it was understood. 

Had already gone to the length of their tether. 
For s Budget, in laying their heads together, 

They had naturally come to wood ; 

But these had once been tried in vain, 

It would u 't do to try them again ; 

The result was hardly a matter of doubt, 

The outs turned in, and the ins turned out. 

And now there grew, 
All the country through, 
A hullaballoo, 
To know what the Tories meant to do. 
Sir Robert Peel, like a statesman wise, 
Postponing all he had to say. 
Until he 'd had two or three quarters' pay, 
Asked for the usual supplies ; 
Then away to their homes at once he sent, 
The new Conservative Parliament. 

But soon the time of the year comes round, 

When Ministers most in their places be foimd. 

Oh, who shall describe the gorgeous scene, 
Which, according to custom, always occurs on 
The day when Parliament 's opened in person 

By her Majes^ the Queen. 

Along the park, and along the street. 

Where the royal horses' delicate feet 
Are about to travel. 
They lay down gravel. 
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A troop of the Blues, 
On the people's shoes, 
Plunges and prances, 
As the morning advances. 

When the crowds increase, 
With a great deal of bluster, 
There 's a powerful muster 

Of metropolitan police. 
Who strut to and fro. 

And keep people back. 

With a push or a crack, 
To get for themselves a front row ; 

For really, in spite 
Of their collars, and numbers, and letters. 

They love a sight 
Just as much as their betters. 

The signal is given — they fire the guns ; 

In every direction, now every one runs ; 
Not that they know exactly why. 

But they think they ought to make a move, 

And give the people near them a shove, 
When " the Queen, the Queen," becomes the cry ; 
Policemen their staves begin to brandish. 
The steeds of the Blues cut capers outlandish, 
Shewing at once their airs and graces. 
Switching their tails in every one's faces ; 
Corpulent people, who take up room, 
Get a poke, that they think extremely rude. 
Because, beyond the line, to protrude. 
Their unfortunate stomachs presume. 

Now the procession comes. 

Bang go the drums ; 
To blow in time the trumpeters try, 
While their horses do nothing but kick and shy ; 
The mounted musicians strain their throats. 
In a vain endeavour to sound the notes ; 

With dreadful grimace. 
They make an attempt, to supply the bass ; 



But the plunging of their Rosinantes 
Turns all their aUtgros into andafiie$, 

** The Queen, the Queen," 

Such dignity never before was seen. 

And such condescension 

Is past comprehension. 

She bows to all. 

Both great and small ; 

To the rich and the needy, 

The well-dressed, the seedy. — 

That courteous look. 
The dirty scamp 
Who sits in the lamp. 

To himself exclusively took. 

Oh ! who, but a Queen, could find enough smiles. 
To last for a ride of a couple of miles ? 
And wear an appearance extremely affable. 
Towards a crowd that 's rather rifirafiable ? 

The speech from the Throne 
Is delivered and done ; 
Both parties agree to vote the address, 
Which, to all her Majesty asks, says — yes. 
And now, at length, his plans to disclose 
The Minister comes, he no longer can blink 'em. 

So he rises at last, slap dash, to propose 
A tax upon property and income. 
On every one who has profits clear 
Of a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
An impost is laid. 
Which must be paid ; 
Amounting exactly, in numbers round. 
To sevenpence in every pound. 
Oh ! how the people at once begin. 
In their outward expenses to draw in ; 
And folks who used to be heard to boast. 
About what they made. 
By their business or trade. 
Make the least of it now, instead of the most ! 

e^^ 
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Many become amazingly thrifty. 
That sMeseors maf n 't think 'em 
Poaaeaaed of an income, 
Over a hundred and fifty. 
There 's aomething that Engliahmen do n 't much like, 
In being obliged a balance to strike, 



Of profit and loaa, in order to shew 
What they are taking, 
Or making. 
Whether they wiali it or no. 
The true religion, that every one heeda, 
Is money ; and ledgers contain their creeds. 
It 's popish, rather, to make an aaaessor 
Act aa a sort of father confessor. 
It 's true they are all to aecresy bound. 
But where ia a man so discreet to be found. 
Who, when beneath the load he labours. 
Of all the secrets of his neighbours, 
Won 't walk. 
And talk. 



And shake his head 

When anything 's aaid. 
About the proflta last year made, 
By Mr. So-and-so, in hia trade ? 

Should creditors want to know, 
If debtors are on the go. 
The district assessor at once they '11 seek ; 
And when they have found him, 
They 'U pump and aound him ; 
But if the official refuses to speak, 
To judge they '11 try. 
By the turn of an eye i 
Or if they should think 
They detected a wink. 
Their conclusions they 'U draw 
From what, if they did not hear — they saw. 

The only way 
To make sure the asaessora will nothing say, 

Is to lay down a rule. 
That candidates for the office ahall come 

From the excellent school 
For the deaf and dumb. 



But if the aaaessors aaid not a word, 
Much that they might have said would be heard ; 
And " might say," or " did say," becomes the same. 
When repeated by a 

Common liar. 
For such ia the name 
That 's given to fame. 

For instance, report went about declaring, 
That the opulent house of Baring, 
Brothers, 
And others. 
Had made a return, that they didn 't clear 
One hundred and fifty pounds a year t 
Which startled the public, accustomed to think 
Possessed of a rather respectable incor 





'Tia thought a very prudent plan. 
To live within 
Your annual in- 
come, if 70U can. 
Bnt, if the retunu are trulf made, 
Some cmious cases will be displayed, 
Of ingenione persona — not worth a pin, 
(Though the style of their outlay would lead one to doubt it) 

Who, instead of keeping their income within. 
Have been cutting a dash, and living without it. 
And ah t there is very much reason to fear. 
If you add to yowe fiunUy every year, 
The assessor will say, 
Something more you must pay. 
For if your number of children 's augmented, 
To reason it stands. 
If you heep them all as they grow on your hands. 
To bo thought so much richer, you must be contented. 
And whenever your wife 'a confined, 
If the assessor should make the dUkivery, 

To a larger Income-tax be resigned. 
Each in&nt you'll pay for, on delivery. 



Andn 



But, alas 1 it is vain. 
To cry and complain. 
Against the tax 
They 've laid on our backs. 
Whatever we say. 
They '11 force ns to pay. 
e to grumble should surely be found, 
When even the Queen, 
So wilting baa been. 
To offer her seven-pence in the pound. 



8HAS8PEBIAN FANCIES.-BY ALFRED CBOWQHILl. 



'XI, would I do, but good f 



When lutare hith made > fUr creature, may ihe n 
by fortune bll Into the fire t Ai too like it, A 
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SHAKSPEBIAN FANCIES.-BY ALFBED CEOWQUILl. 



Now mark roe bow I will undo m^KlC 

RiCBtu II., Act IV., S 



Hi* r«alm a aUughtei house, hia subject! ilain. 
3Il»>yVI.,Ac[V.,8ctD( 



I would thou ud I knew where ■ commodilj of good 
uuea iteK to be bought! 

1 HuKT IV., Act I. Scn> :. 



Thy will by my perronnance shall be ttnei. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN THE STREET. 



IB 



I E invariably encounter in our peregrinations certain people, who have 
some peculiar feature or other as infallibly distinguishing them from their 
:^J'7 fellow bipeds, as the marks assigned by Nature to point out the dif- 
ferences CKisting amongst quadrupedal tribes. 
The Fop walks on his toes with stilted affectation, smiles and simpers, and his pace never 
exceeds an idle saunter. He adjusts alternately the cock of bis hat and the set of bis curls, 
and arranges his stock and pulls down his waistcoat about five times in twice as many 
minutes. He fails not to admire himself in every mirror he encounters, — mirrors possessing 
the same attraction for his personal points as the loadstone has for the needle to which be is 
indebted for them. 




The Lounger difiers from the Fop, inasmuch as he is constantly occupied with e 
6uf himself; he has generally a limited income; and his world is confined t 
bourhood of the parks, the clubs, and the theatres. His time is passed in alternately 
lounging to^nd from one or the other, and his "pauses and rests" are co&ee-rooms, cigar- 
divans, and billiard-tables. The jeux d' esprit of "Punch," he retails as "capital things that 
were said at ray club last night." He always w (or pretends to have been) one of the first 
at every opera, ballet, play, concert, ball, exhibition, or other public place, and no doubt he 
will be the first to trail his cane round Trafalgar Square, and puff the cloud of his Cuba at 
the foot of Nelson's Pillar. He knows exactly what took place in "the House" last night, 
and what mil transpire on the first reading of the new Bill for getting rid of light sovereigns 



I I 

with everything t. 

I to the neigh- (^P 
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by hawking them about at a penny eacli. The Lounger scans every pretty face, STery pretty 
ancle, he meets ; stops at every print-shop, even if it b constructed in an umbrella ; and 
peeps into every crowd. He has no employment but that of killing time, and is not deficient in 
knowledge, albeit 't ia more varied than profound, for he has acquired some information from 
the stall of every wonder-hawlcer — some fact from the "external-paper-hanging statioos" 
of the " Great Metropolis," which, though but little regarded at the present moment, Mr. Grant 
will doubtless one day present some "Rambling Becollections" of to the British Public. 

The Loiterer must not be confounded with the Lounger, for he is a different species 
of the same genus, invariably on the look-out for a friend, having always unfortunately left 
hiB purse at home. His salutation begins with " Delighted to meet you, my dear fellow, lend 
me a sovereign — demn'd awkward — come out without any tin." His last words are, "Well, 
good bye, I 'm going ! I 'm going !" which, unless you open your purse-strings, he repeats 
until you feel inclined to turn auctioneer and knock him down. 

The man who considers the future, looks upward ; he who reflects on the past, looks 
down. He that looks before him is occupied with the present; he who gazes carelessly 



e than probable that he who frequently 
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from right to left, thinks of nothing ; hut it i 
looks behind him fears his creditors. 

The Proud Man walks with head erect, body stiff as buckram, and half-closed, winking 
eyes, as though he was above noticing those he meets. The opinion he entertains of himself 
is easily guessed by the self-satisfaction with which he ensconces his thumb in tlie arm-hole 
of his waistcoat, extending his digits in the directions of the cardinal points. 

The Simpleton walks fast, and swings his arms to and fro like pendulums. His hat is 
placed hack upon his head, that all the world may see the small aifrontu that holds his little 
brains. His eyes carry a vacant stare, and his widely-opened mouth presents an inexhaustible 
stock of " broad grins." 
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He who haa an appointment with his lady'love, walks very fast (as he should do), and does 
not slacken his pace to peep under a single bonnet. Upon his return, however, he reviews 
them all in succession, and with a scrutiny that would do honour to an inspector- general. 

The man who lounges about alone and talks aloud of himself to himself, is, in his own 
mind, perfectly satisfied with himself. 

The well-bred man who indulges in a cigar as companion of his promenade, removes the 
dusky Yarico to a respectful distance when he passes closely by a lady, but the vulgar man 
invariably puffs his smoke into her face. When the former is in her company, he asks if the 
Havannah be offensive to her, or costs it at once aside ; but the latter presumes she "can 
itandfire," 

The man who quietly wends his way, reflects, meditates, or calculates. He who is 
absorbed by a speculative project, walks quickly ; and he whose imagination is enthuaiastic of 
success in trade or love (they so often go together), runs, rather than walks. 

The man who trots mincingly along, with his countenance inclined forward, twinkling his 
eyea and jogging his shoulders, is generally a babbler, captious and boastful. 




The studiously-dressed man, who smooths his beaver with his palms and dusts his hoots 
with his bandanna, is punctilious in most things to a trifle. 

He who wears a profusion of gold chains, arranged in every possible festoon, who 
displays his brooches, rings, and gewgaws, is a sharper, a quack dentist, a she rifi's- officer, a 
jew discounter, a self-constituted count, or else a man who has suddenly acquired a fortune, 
and wishes all the world to perceive it and his want of taste at the same time. 
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A STEETCH OF THE IMAGINATION. 



HE elasticity of the human mind is extraordi- 
nary. Where does that faculty reside ? In 
what part of the wonderful mechanism of the 
body ? Id the brain 7 No ; for many men have 
lost a portion of that substance, and still retained the reason- 
ing power undiminished. Some men are said to possess none 
at all ; and in worldly affairs these hollow-headed mortals are 
usually the most fortunate. It is oar decided opinion that 
it pervades the whole frame, developing itself more promi- 
nently in those parts which are exercised the most frequently. 

The wine-drinker has it in his palate ; the gourmand 
in his stomach ; the dancing- master in his toes ; the 
musician in his ear ; the artjst in his eyes and fingers ; the 
pugilist in bis knuckles ; the pickpocket in his palms ; the 
indolent man of thought, who thinks away his time in 
inaction, in his head ; and lastly, the maccaronis, the ex- 
quisites, the dandies, «1 hoc genm omne, have their minds in 
their externals — united and yet separated, like a fashionable 
couple moving in the same circle, but, in reality, living 
apart in the same house. 

In the name of India-rubber I if the mind be really so 
widely difiused and generally useAil, why may not the body 
occasionally exhibit the elastic proportions of the mind ? 

Macintosh has worked wonders with his India-rubber. 
The Society of Friends particularly recommend the wear of 
his waterproof garments to all the members ; for in many 
of Uiem the apirU has been latterly very much dOuted, and 
a wet Quaker is a sore disgrace to the Society. 



Wonderful are the properties of India-rubber, and 
innumerable are its uses. We have air-proof beds, and 
air-proof cushions for our chairs ; ia it not probable that we 
may soon have bomb-proof bastions, the emblems of pas- 
sive resistance "i 

Thus musing on the etaatiei^ of mind and body, on 
India-rubber and intellect, we felt a gradually growing 
inclination to sleep — and slept ; — and Jo \ like the renowned 
Giles Scroggins, we dreamed a dream ! 

We thought we were suddenly summoned from our 
couch — and yet, with all the ridiculous confusion and mys- 
tification of dreams, we were dressed — and rushing from 
our chamber, we found ourself on a spacious landing, 
adorned on either side with figures holding sinumbra 
lamps, marble columns and looking-glasses ; everything, 
in fact, around and about, was in the purest style of classic 
elegance, but not at all similar to the severe attic style of 
the apartments we tenanted : at the same time we felt no 
vulgar surprise or admiration at what we beheld ; on the 
contrary, we inwardly experienced a sort of consciousness 
of the propriety and fitness of Ihings, and the equality 
of the man to the place. All these feelings passed like a 
summer breeze over the ruffled bosom of a duck-pond. In 
an instant we approached a spacious marble staircase, and 
began descending with the heedless velocity of a cataract, 
dashing from stair to st^r ; when, strange to relate, just as 
we were within twenty steps of the hall, we slipped, our 
right arm got entangled in the balustrades, and we fell 
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headlong on to the teBaelated payement below. To our 
surprise we bounded up, unbroken wind and limb, as fresh 
as another Antaeus from his mother earth. Our right hand 
and wrist were still twisted in the balustrade above, while 
our arm was stretched to an immeasurable length ; we gave 
a mighty tug at our imprisoned limb — it gave way — and 
snap ! contracting with rapidity and force, our clenched 
fist came in contact with our head and knocked us down I 

Unbruised, we again arose, and then it was the thought 
occurred to us — nay, the conviction — that we were an 
India-rubber Man! This conviction was followed by 
transports inconceivable ! 

We knew at once, by a sort of intuition, that the ma- 
nager of one of the Royal Theatres had waited upon ua to 
solicit our splendid talents for his boards 1 The man waa 
polite and respectful, and we were in high spirits ; we 
acceded at once to his proposals, and our salary was enor- 
mous (according to our dreamy calculations), two-pence- 
halfpenny per week, and one pot of half-and-half per night, 
besides a clear benefit after the season had closed ! 

Heigh ! presto ! we were on the stage ; the dark green 
curtain was withdrawn, and the clamoroua cry for India- 
rubber was immense. We leaped forward, turned half a 
dozen somersets, and came cleverly on oui toes within an 
inch of the foot-lights. 

The men in the red smalls and green coats brought on 
a couple of chairs, when we Immediately stripped to our 
shirt, and putting on a night cap, laid our neck on the back 
of one chair and our legs on another, balanced a book on our 




nose, a candlestick on our chest, and fixing the snuffers and 
extinguisher upon our legs, informed the house that that 
was the ordinary way in which we read ourself to sleep. 
The expressions of applause fVom an enlightened au- 
dience were immense. 



We dressed ourself agtun in our loose garments, and our 
next feat was to spread our book open upon the stage, and 



throwing our heels i 
pages and our head oi 




I the air, place our elbows on the 
our palms. 

The next position we assumed 
was sitting on the neck of a 
quart bottle; intended specially 
for a silting to the artist, who 
entered with his portefeuille under 
his arm to solicit our patronage 
for a portrait. During the pro- 
gress of the sketch, the artist fumbled for his India-rubber, 

when we promptly lent him our 

toe ! A foothoy next presented 

himself and a note of invitation 

to a wedding : throwing ourself 

upon our left hand, and our 

legs perpendicularly in the air, 

we received the sweet-scented 

missive with our right. 

The next turn we took was 

to throw ourself upon our elbows 

and erect our legs, to exemplify the last kick, as an appro- 
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priate positioR to receive an invitation to the funeral of a 
miserly uncle, who had been labouring as a cobbler during 
hia lifetime — a sort of humble 
curer of tales — and towards 
whose "old shoes" we had 
long cast a wistful look, and 
he had at length made his 
will, as he waxed towards his 
end, breathed his last, and left 
us his all.' 
— We next seized a skipping- 

rope, and a leading journal, 
and read it as young ladies 



mdt de Cocagne, being 
own poll. 



do a fashionable novel,— skipping 
cess which the dear creatures call 
skimming the cream : a pretty 
fiction, truly, the majority of 
these productions being mere milk 
and water ! 

With the agility of an ape, we 
next mounted the perch of a 
cockatoo. The applause was 
deafening, and the audience ap- 
peared as much gratified as if 
we had appeared before them like 
Don Juan, a-top of a dolphin, in- 
stead of a perch. A tall pole, oi 
erected, we greased our 
and mounted, and, standing on 
the summit, with our heels in 
the air, we ordered dinner at 
so much per head, when a table 
with wine and fruit was hoisted 
in a groove, and we commenced 
dining, to the infinite delight of 
the gods. The manager, how 
ever, had provided most vil- 
I lanous wine, and it was actually 
the reverse of a good entertain- 
ous potation turned our sto- 
mach, and of course our feet resumed their 
natural position, and the bottle and glasses 
were all cut. We concluded our positions 
— or impositions — by stripping, and going 
through the ceremony of dressing for the 
theatre — poised all the while upon our caput, 



e pages ; a pro- 
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position one of the Galleryans hit us upon the oa nasi with a 
golden pippin, which, bounding 
irom our elastic nostrils, hit 
' Nosey,' the leader, in the right 
eye, which caused a sudden stop- 
pt^e in his playing. 

The manager rushed on, and 
called angrily upon an oflScer to 
take the cowardly assailant into 
custody. 

We, feeling no injury, and 
wishing to curry favour with a 
discerning public, rushed (like' a 
- — - — -T?-zz_ „_ — cat) to the lights, and magna- 
nimously exclaimed — " Naked 
and defenceless we were attacked, but we have re-dressed 
ourself and are satisfied ; and morally certain are we, 
that the gentleman who propelled that individual pippin at 
our inverted sconce, merely intended it as a compliment ; 
that, like himself, we had made a ' hit,' and we therefore 
receive it as the fruit of our exertions, and, as unbought 
praise, dear as the apple of our eye ;" — and, dropping our 
hands on our toes, made a bow ; and giving the manager 
the approved customary pantomimic kick which sent him 
off precipitately at O.P., we turned a wheel and went off 
amid the shonts and plaudits of the whole house. Such a 
thundering confusion of applause, mixed wilh calls for 
"India-rubber," was never heard within the walls; it was 
truly an India-rubber bawl! 

The manager was delighted, and presented us with 
our two- pence-halfpenny in a cotton velvet purse : in 
ecstasy we counted out the earnings ; but as it touched 
our itching palm the coppers felt like ice, and thrilling 
through our vitals we awoke, and discovered that our 
right paw had slipped into a mug of cold toast and water, 
which we incontinently and convulsively capsized and 
smashed. Our landlady scolded, nor would the sor- 
rowful mug we presented her on the occasion pacify or 
compensate her. 

She gave us notice to quit, and in despair (tenanting 
a back room — rent tn arrear) we rushed to a neighbour- 
ing hostelry (the Blue Last), and imbibed three-penny- 
worths of rum and water until we were wound up ; when, 
reeling homewards, we mistook a gutter for a press bed- 
stead, and were kindly conveyed on a stretcher to the 
station, where we are now — Iving ! 
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THE NEW TARIFF; 



About the new Tariff, as every one knowa. 

We've heard from each party the eona and the proi, 

But now we will give it in langu^e more terse, 

Not adopting the oonj or the proa, but the verse. 

The articles touch'd on are formed into classes : 

At the head of the list number one, stand the asses, — 

As in every-day life very often we see 

The jackasses get to the top of the tree. 

It's very much like a political sin. 

The donkeys on easier terms to let in ; 

When to judge from the many that every day strut 

In the streets, we 've of asses already enough. 

But they who have clamour'd so long for cheap living, 

Will ask what in ihat way the Tariff is giving ; 

Since lowering donkey-flesh can 't do much good, 

As part of a prqect for cheapening food, — 



Although the reduction may be of avail, 
When taken with sausages into the scale. 
Look over Class One— what a list it displayg 
Fpr suiting our various means to our ways ; 
The lovers of chicory, roasted or ground. 
May get it imported at sixpence a pound. 
But who shall enumerate, even by halves, 
The comfits, the capers, the cherriea, the calves. 
Lambs, arrow-root, lobsters, pistachios, figs. 
Beans, tamarinds, beer, tapioca, and pigs ; 
While the Premier, for cheapness to show us his z 
Puts only a shilling a hundred on peel. 
Why subject to duties should other fish be, 
When lobsters alone are admitted toll free ? 
No clause of the Tariff upon them is thrown. 
Can it be on account of the claws of their own ? 



Class Two, for those persons who like something nice. 
Effects a tremendous reduction in spice. 
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Though cinnamon, pepper, and ginger, all three, 
Veiy excellent things for digeBtion may be. 
They are scarcely a boon, it must needs be confessed, 
To people who cannot get food to digest. 
Class Three, how it alters the duty on seeds ! 
And first, if a bushel of acorns one needs. 
They are cheap, hut it's really the richest of jokes, 
Retrenchment in acorns — sounds very like oaks ! 
On aniseed, what though the duty is small ? 
To the hungry, sure, any seed 's no seed at all. 
Flax, cole, coriander, and hemp, ve pass over, 
For, oh ! can they help to put people in clover ? 
Class Four many woods does include, but indeed. 
Not even on beef-wood the hungry can feed j 
For who could a meal on such articles make ? 
Though m hedges of beef-wood there may be a stake. 
And wood in the block, to the notion might tend. 
Of taking a tSte-d-tSle chop with a iriend. 



Life's staff they who 'd make out of wood mustbeflighty. 
It 's not to be done — not with e'en Uifnum vita ; 
Although out of sawdust by some it is said. 
They might manufacture the Union bread. . 
Gass Five to the growers of timber appeals. 
And offers to put many spokes in their wheels ; 



While as to the poles, we shall have them in plenty. 

At a duty of sixpence the hundred and twenty. 

On boards and on battens the tax will be low, 

But no one can board upon battens we know. 

And the line ftom old Shakspere comes in not amiss. 

Who is there can "batten on food such as this?" 

The reduction on timber small aid will afford 

To folks who have little to pay for their board. 

Class Six the new duty arranges and settles 

On ores, upon minerals, and upon metals ; 

For those who in suicide see any fun 

There 's arsenic lowered to sixpence a ton ; 

Of impudent upstarts the numerous class 

Enjoy an enormous reduction in brass ; 

While gold is ao favoured — pass free they will let it, 

What a boon to the poof— let ub wish they may get it ! 

The oxide of nickel, if any one takes, 

'T is cheaper — and so is the spelter in cakes ; 

While coals from ten pounds to one shilling are shifted, 

So are cinders — the reason of this can 't be sifted ; 

The revenue surely wiU get little cash 

By this curious method of settling one's ash. 

As to copper, the Premier seems running his rig. 

When he talks abont what it must pay in the pig { 

For the copper in pig is a ring in the snout, 

And the animals now can come over without. 

If silver and gold they for nothing let in, 

There seems some injustice in taxing the tin. 

But still on the poor very hard it can 't fall, 

As their dealings in tin are exceedingly small. 

Class Seven embraces a curious lot 

Of extracts, perfumery, oils, and what not ? 

With handkerchief scented by otto uf roses, 

How cheap we may blow, for the future, our noses ! 

And even the scavengers may, if they like, 

About them bear bergamotte, cassia, or spike : 

There 'It be no extravagance now in the wish 

For quassia, paran, or blubber of fish. 

To the last of these things an exception is mad< 

In favour of British colonial trade 
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To foreigners this is a bit of a rubber. 

And loudly they cry that we won't hsTe their blubber. 

The clerks in the law, and asMStants in shop, 

Who cultivate whiskers, incipient crops. 

Have something, moreover, that needs must elate 'em. 

They '11 rejoice, there 's no doubt, in the ftll of pomatum. 

One item is somewhat mysterious and dark. 

For what is intended by Jesuits' bark ? 

We know that the Catholics howl at a wake, 

But what is the bark tbat the Jesuits make? 

To discourage it surely the Minister meant. 

For it's raised from five ahillings to twenty per cent. 

Class Eight for drugs, resins, and dye-stu£b provides. 

Including a long list of many besides. 

The catalogue over let any one read, 

There 's nothing the mouths of the hungry to feed. 

In cheapening aloes and similar stuff. 

Did they think that the poor had n't bitters enough ? 

For lowering alum there 's this to be said, 

We sIibII get rather more of it now in our bread. 

Reducing gamboge can but add to our ills. 

By encouraging quack manufkcturera of pills. 

The duty on carmine 's not altered at all, 

'T is enough to cause numerous &ces to fall ; 

And occasion to ladies at least some dejection. 

Who hoped fVom the Tariff a better complexion. 

Class Nine, by its title, concisely avers. 

Exclusive relation to skins and to furs ; 

On cats the old duty the Tariff awards, 

And to British grimalkins protection affords ; 

Though the sort of protection is likely to tbin them. 

By holding out further inducements to slun them. 

To people contented with ermine or fitch. 

And who really arn't over particular which. 

There 's, perhaps, no occasion at all to demur 

To the Minister's method of dealing with fur ; 

For no one would be so exceedingly silly. 

When cat skins are cheap, to complain of ChinchiUg, 

Class Ten comprehends the new duties they ' ve planned 

Upon hides, and not only the raw but the tanned ; 




Altbough it b strange any difference they saw, 
For tanning a hide will establish a raw : 
They'll be at some pains, it must needs be confessed, 
To get at the number of hides that are dressed ; 
Since we should not exa^erate were we to say, 
In schools they amount to some thousands per day; 
In estahtishments, p'raps, where they constantly tan 'em. 
To compound would be better at so much per annum ! 
Class Eleven includes manufactures in leather. 
Shoes, boots, and galoshes it lumps altogether. 
The duties are lowered, and shoe-makers say 
Their wages they will not be able to pay ; 
While c\og3 from abroad are expected to come 
In such shoals as to clog up the markets at home. 
We laugh at the French — tbey insult as in vmn, 
Their war-cry and bluster we treat as insane ; 
Their footsteps to follow we wisely refuse, 
Yet the Tariff will force us to walk in their shoes. 
Class Twelve does the various duties declare 
On cotton, on linen, on wool, and on hair. 
Oh t would that the Tariff included a tax 
On the long greasy hair which hangs down on the backs 
Of shop-boys and rogues, who pretensions advance 
To the vile harum scarum coiffeur of Jeune France. 
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On yarn, the same duty — diiB miglit be expected, 
What law-makers deal in must needs be protected ; 
The sails of a ship, when in use they maj be, 
Are permitted to come into port duty free. 
After this, one would scarce be astonish'd to find 
In the Tariff the terms of admitting the wind; 
But at present the officers can 't interfere 
If the Custom House Boreas chooses to clear. 
And now for Thirteen — so is numbered the class. 
Embodying earthenware, porcelain, and glass, 
Beads, bugles, and bottles of earth and of stone. 
With other things fragile together are thrown ; 
The duties are lowered on all, but alas ! 
Can they who want food have recourse to the glass 1 
And such is his lot for a dinner who waits, 
Till he finds it by looking at certain Urge plates, 
Whichinfronta of great shops thoughinTiting inspection, 
No food can afford us — but food for reflection. 
Fourteen is a class the new dudes to tell 
On Silk, and on silk-manufoctures as well. 
'Tis strange that a tax of a shilling is placed, 
Xot only on knubs and on husks, but on waste ; 
The use of such imports one scarce can discover. 
For that which is waste, must he waste to bring over. 
As for turbans, the Tariff as hitherto works — 
Let us hope it won 't lead to a war with the Turks ; 
Alliance with England 'twill hinder, perhaps. 
For now at Britannia they can 't set their caps. 
Fifteen is a class which the duties defines 
On stores of the navy — ropes, cables, and twines. 
A hundred of turpentine now may come in 
For a penny — oh! what a reduction in gin ! 
Sixteen ia a class, 'neath which we find fall 
Stones, pebbles, bricks, marbles, tiles, slabs, slates, and all ; 
Though food it don 't cheapen, and each one must own, 
To those who want bread they have offered a stone. 
Of lowering loaves there is reason to talk, 
When letting in plaster of Paris and ch&lk. 
In class Seventeen the reduction we see 
coffee, tobacco and tea. 




Although on the last there 'a at present not any. 

The duty remaining at two and a penny. 

Eighteen is a class which is meant to d«rfare 

The tax wines and spirits in future will bear. 

Nineteen is a class that is termed miscellaneous. 

Of articles from other classes extraneous — 

The tar of Barbadoes, Arango's bright jet. 

Birds, bladders, books, blacking, with stranger things yet ; 

Bones, bristles, and bulrushes, candles in view. 

And wax followed closely by canes and bamboo ; 

Clocks, carriages, coals by the ton — not the sack. 

And diamonds white in addition to black ; 

Pots, powder, prints, goose quills, rags, scale boards, andsoap ; 

Toys, vases, and wafers, are all in its scope ; 

While telescopes they have resolved to reduce. 

As being adapted for general use ; 

And who, after all, will deny that they are, 

When the prospect of good for the country 's so far ? 

To Twenty we come — 't is the last of the classes, — 

With sugar (he Tariff concludes and molasses ; 

'T was policy, sure, the long list to complete 

With provisions that all must allow to be sweet ; 

And though with deception the TarifiT is branded, 

When we come near the end we find some thing that's candied, 

Our task is performed, let the public declare if 

They 've any objection to make to our TarifiT. 
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The India-rubber pavement 
Is a monstrouH rising tbing I 

Besides, among the seasons. 

What a perfect change 'twill bring. 

For those nho travel on it 
Will find it always apriny ! 



PATENT IHDIARUBBER PAVEMENT. 
On India-rubber pavement, 

" Come down " through thick and thin ; 
And sport your money freely. 

You cannot fail to win ; 
The thing is too elastic 

To hreah, and "let tod ih!" 



Most folks abuse dame Fortune, 
And very often snub her ; 

But here is no occasion 

A fickle dame to dub her, 

When you can turn your money 
To "Double on the Rubber!" 
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LINES TO A LAMB. 



Frett^r Uttle tender lamb. 

Skipping on the verdant mead ; 
Wben you're nicely dreet, I am 

Very fond of you, indeed ! 

Soon the butcher's knife vill be 

Drawn acnws your noolly throat ; 

And fur dinner I shall aee 

That nice dish on which I dote. 

Oh ! that Bhoulder will be sweet ! 

Oil ! those chops will he divine ! 
But that leg will be the treat ! — 

On it grant me, Fate, to dine ! 

Sauce of mint, and young green peas. 
With it send me to enjoy : — 

I shall be in ecstacies — 

Happy, happy, happy boy ! 



"John, don't go out while I'm absent." "No, sir," "And 
do n't admit »iiy one before I relum." " Very well, lir." (Aiide) — 
"W.a-l.k-cr!" 



QUIET BLISS. 

A SOHHBT, BT ONE OF TaS MEW EITia SCHOOL. 

It chanced, upon a Sunday afternoon. 

That, walking through a street in ClerkenweD, 
I sideways raised a casual glance, which fell 

Upon a first-floor window ('twas in June 

The air was mild and soft, tike some sweet tune) : 
I halted, and my prying eyes did dwell — 
Why, I know not, and therefore cannot tell 

More than the man that dwelleth in the moon — 
Upon a pair, there sitting face to face ; 

The man in shirt-aleeTcs, — for 'twas rather hot,— 
Sat conning the " Dispatch" at quiet pace ; 

The woman had some periwinkles got. 

Which she was picking with intentive grace ; 

And they between them had a pewter pot ! 



Domestic Cuokery. Dreoing i Duck. 
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ON PORTRAITS. 



J ORTRA IT- PAINTING is not what it used to 
be ; for since t)ie sun has turned artist, and 
taken to phot«grapliy in partnership with 
Messrs. Claudet and Beard, all the portrait- 
painters under the buq have had a very powerful riTal to 
contend against. 

There is, however, one advantage that the living artists 
still possess over the sun : for the sun never flatters ; but 
throws a leaden cast into heads and countenances, making 
them, perhaps, excessively like, but by no means agreeable. 
The sun has not the tact, or is not such a hypocrite as to 
disguise any of those little defects of the countenance 
which all sitters are, more or less, subject to ; and a 
snub-nose is sure to be photographed with annoying fidelity, 
while an artist in oil would shade it ofl*, br mellow it down, 
or throw it out, or do something or other to make it either 
Roman, Grecian, or aquiline. Could the sun, in one of 
his most brilliant moments, succeed in throwing in such 
an air of good humour as in the portrait beneath 7 As- 



suredly not! for the blandest smile one cun possibly put on, 
is sure to be burlesqued into a ghastly leaden grin by the 
solar process. 

Besides, there are some who cannot bear to have the 
commonplace background of their every-day life to the 
pictures in which they figure ; and like to see themselves 
surrounded vrith those elegances which, though substan- 
tially out of their reach, are to be had for a very little 
additional charge upon canvass. Thus, the man who never 
owned more of the soil than might have filled three or 
four mignionette boxes, or half a dozen pots devoted to 
balsam and other botanical objects, may be represented in 
a picture lying at length in luxurious case, in what George 
Robins would call " park-like grounds," with " a princely 
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abode" in the background. If it is legitimate lo build 
castles in the air, they may also be transferred to canvass ; 
and to see one's-self represented as brcatiiing the pure air, 
is a refreshing agent in a dingy parlour in a narrow London 
street, where one is doomed to habitual residence. 

Tlie man of business, who seldom gels out of the city, 
may be placed in an attitude of indolent ease, as if rumi- 
nating among Italian porticos and terraces overgrown with 
flowers, and ornamented by the sculptor's art ; and he 
may hope to deceive the spectator, or perhaps even him- 
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self, that he does not look at all out of plac 
position where so much taste predominates. 



The fasliiunabie author, or literary lion, who would 



make but a eorry figure in a photograph, may be what 
ia commonly termed "done something with" in oil colour. 
Of course, the author, in order to make a good picture, 
must be what is called " popular ;" and no author can be 
truly popular, in the uaunl sense of the word, unless 
his hnir is in rinf;lets, and his neck free from the ordi- 
nary trammels of an everj-day ahirt-collar. Why an 
exposed tliroat should be a mark of genius, it is difficult 
to say ; but, in these days, if an author wishes to be 
fashionable, he must have nothing on his neck, and thus 
realise the old notion that, in the race for reputation, it 
is literally "neck or nothing." 

Some persons have their portraits taken to please 
themselves, and others to please their friends ; but occa- 
sionally an artist has the opportunity of displaying his 
abilities on a local lion or a parochial patriot. 

The local lion is the scicntiric character of the district 
in which he resides ; whose portrait has been drawn to 




grace the lecture-room of the mechanics' institute of his 
native cily. He is a Member of the British Association, 
and Chairman of the Provisional Committee for inquiring 
what sort of wood the North Pole is made of. He has 
written a treatise on the possibility of finding an east pole 
as well as a nortli ; and his labours as a geologist have 
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carried him several times to the Goodwin Sands, a mys- 
terj which, if he continues his researches, he maj one 
daj get to the bottom of. His essay on the natural 
formation of grouts at the bottom of tea or breakfast- cups, 
is said to be (in its way) a masterpiece. 

The parochial patriot is a guardian of the poor, who 
has earned the gratitude of the rate-payers, by a discovery 
of the minimtim amount of food a pauper may exist upon. 
He has saved the parish something in provisions, though, 
it is true, there has been an increase in the expense of 
pauper burials. His portrait, taken at the request of his 



fellow-guardians, is drawn in the position he used to 
assume when explaining the provisions of the Poor-law 
to those who were retused any provisions under it. 

Some portraits are remarkable for the imagination that 
the artist has thrown into them, and the skill with which the 
real and the romantic are sometimes made to blend is 
worthy of the highest admiration. Barristers who have 
never been on their legs in court are, by a vigorous effort 
of fancy, represented in the act of holding a brief; and 
jewellery, which they never possessed, is lavishly bestowed 
on individuak who have stipulated for it in the price of 
the portrait. The artist's imagination will transfer a 
boarding-school young lady to the sea-shore, where she 



may be drawn a perfect nymph in everything but 
whidi is carefully copied from the last book of fashions. 



Occasionally portrait-painters, when they find sitters Is 
will turn upon themselves, like scorpions in a ring of fire. 



We have here the artist's own portrait, painted in a fit 
of desperation at having nothing else to do, and intended 
for the Exhibition, in the hope that the specimen may 
act as an advertisement of the exhibitor's abilities. Of 
course the back ground presents a quantity of uniimshed 
pictures, for none are so anxious to appear to be doing 
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a great deal as ttiose who are, in reality, doing nothing. 
The artist is a lady, who has a select gallery of popular 
portraits appended to the door-post. There is Mr. 
Macready as Ftrginhts, with a knife partly concealed 
under his toga, and an intimation that any one may be 
*■ done in this style for Three Guineas." 

Talking of the Exhibition naturally brings to our mind 
Borne of the individuals who are in the habit of frequenting 
it. Among these, the one entitled to precedence is the 
connoMieur, who thinks it necessary to completely shut one 
eye and stick a glass into the other when he looks towards 
a picture, and whose appreciation of the beautiful in art is 
shewn by a aeries of grimaces illustrative of the ugly iu 



Then ttiere is the individual who makes a point of 
having as much as he can for his money, and who, having 



paid a shilling to see the pictures, begins regularly at the 
beginning, and compares every number on the wall with 
the corresponding number in the catalogue. 

There are some who have a nicer eye for the beauties 
of nature than those of art ; and an exhibition is sure to 
represent as many of the one as of the other. 



There are other artists, besides painters and sculptors, 
whose works may be met with in tjie Exhibition. The 
artist in the annexed engraving is employed in an ingenious 
process, by which several portraits of her Majesty, in metal, 
are taken off at once with a delivery of touch and a lightness 
of finger that are only the result of long practice. 
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SPECULATIONS UPON MASQUERADES. 



^ HE nanow-mind- 
™ ed twaddlers nhom 
k we are accustomed 
P to call the old 
• French poets — the 
J gtiitar gaily-touch- 
3 ing troubadours of 
the dark ages — 
have proved them- 
selves only a very 
simple party of 
slow coaches, when 
they wrote to prove 
that apring naa the 
most pleasant part 
of the year. In 
spite of all the 
flowery -verses they 
have left us, they 
could never have 
~ possessed the least 
taste for real enjoy- 
ment.orthey would 
have turned their 
~ thoughts more to 

the vagaries of the Carnival than the vegetables of the 
country; and extolled the delights of the masked-balls 
before all the flower-enamelled ban kg, dasied meads, 
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diamond-studded grass (meaning, of course, such as was 
uncomfortably wet with dew), and leafy groves and coverts 
that ever they thought about or sang of. 



Had they foreseen that in future ages the recollection 
of their existence would only be kept up — not by their 
lack-a-daisical verses, but the choice of the costumes of 
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their times for the masquerades, they would poasibly have 
been more grateful, for it is only at these r^uni'ims, apart 
from the drama, that troubadourB are now heard or seen, 
in common with the other graceful costumes of the mtn/en 
age, which in a few weeica from the present time will begin 
to grace the stage of the French Opera-house. 

It is a melancholy and degrading troth, that we cannot 
get up anything like a decent masquerade in England ; 
leaving the Carnival, of course, out of the question. The 
attempt has been made frequently, and as frequently failed. 
Low, unmeaning noise, graceless dresses — and worse taste 
in putting them on — drunken rioting, and vulgar sallies of 
the coarsest wit (or what is meant for wit), are the chief 
characteristics of such a meeting in London. Our compa- 
triots are lamentably deficient in the kind of humour re- 
quired to keep a masquerade going with spirit, and if one of 
them ventures by chance or curiosity into the maelstrom of a 
Parisian bai masque, his gauche bearing betrays him at 
once. He has no idea of replying to a sprightly sally by 



au equally sharp retort. On the contrary, should any of 
the characters launch a joke at him, he seeks instant 
refuge in flight, in a state of extreme nervous trepidation 
and distress. 

A hal matqv^ at Paris is indeed worth seeing — whether 



we choose to amuse ourselves with the buffoonery of the 
poorest amongst the working-classes at the Bal Chicard, or 
with the splendid costumes of the Academic Royale. It 
is not want of means to procure handsome or exclusive 
dresses that causes our own masquerades to be so overdone 
with Greeks, Turks, brigands, Italian peasants, and Swiss 
^Is, Heaven knovrs, the poorer inhabitants of Paris are 
poor indeed ; and yet, with the few efiects at their disposal, 
they will contrive to patch up a set of quaint dresses that 
involuntarily moke you smUe whilst you look at them. 
"Who among us could convert the elbow-joint of the tin 
chimney from the domestic stove into a helmet 1 or con- 



struct an Oriental turban, grand and imposing in efiect, 
from a bundle of " garden stuff," tied up in port of an old 
cotton dress ? 

There is something very droll in the appearance of the 
cafeM adjoining the French theatres on the night of a hal 
masipii, from the circumstance of most of the characters 
quietly walking in, already dressed, to take refreshment 
before the boll, or wait until the doors are open. For as 
Hie pit has generally to be hoarded over after the regular 
performances of the theatre, it is better to seek shelter in 
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an eatamhtet, than get weary with waiting amongst the 
throng of masks, both male and female, who remain at 
the dooro with such exemplary patience — apparently 
merely for the pleasure of the rush when the portals are 
thrown open. 
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Imagine the sensation that would be created at a Lon- 
don tarem, if a mask was coolly to walk in for supper ! 
How they would stare at Evans's, or the Cyder Cellars, to 
see a postilion march up the room, and order a roast potatoe 
and a go of brandy t The business of the evening would 
be at a stand-still. The chairman would neglect to finish 
his legend of " Now the monks of old laughed, hal ha! ;" 
the glee-singers would forget how, when, and where 
" Willie brewed bis peck of malt ; " Hert Von Joel would 
break down in his imitadon of " De trush, male and 
female ; " and Evan's himself, if singing, would possibly 
stop the "Return of the admiral," and request the intruder 
to leave the room. 

The first coup-iTeeil of a French theatre filled with 
mssqueraders is not easily forgotten. It is a realisation of 



the ball-Bceue in " Gustavus," with ten times the number of 
characters — a burst of faiiy-like revelry, only to be coupled, 
in its bewildering sensation, with the first viut to VaozhaD. 
The gaiope is an unearthly whirl of four or five hundred 
couple all round the area, the rollicking of the rerellers 
contnuting strangely with the grave fixed demeanour of 
the municipal-guard, who stand all round the stage, to 
commit any unhappy wight instantaneously to the solitude 
of the lock-up house, who transgresses the known laws of 
the dance. The boxes are filled with spectaton ; and here 
the most amusing adventures take place. Many a wife 
and husband, who have eadi apologised for leaving the 
other at home, whilst they "go to see their cousin before 
he leaves Paris," are astonished with a mutual rencontre : 



and where if neither party recognisei the other, many truths 
may be told and hints given, under cover of a mask, 
which would be dangerous to venture npon under other 
circumstances. 

The worst part of the story is the turn-out at six in 
the morning to go home. The half-deserted streets are 
cold, dark, and cheerless; carriages are not always to be 
procured ; and the tumble into bed is followed by a confused 
dream of chandeliers, music, paytannei, municipal-guards, 
and foiry-like forms, flitting before the senses in wings, 
powdered wigs, and postilions' boots. 
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ON SALTIIES-CITIL, NOT MIIITAET. 



MORE difficult btsk does not esiit than ranning the gauntlet of an introduc- 
tion. A presentation at Court is always preceded by as much study as an 
actor bestows upon a new part. A failure, it is true, sometimes occurs in 
both cases, but it more frequently happens in the former. 
When a king is to be crowned, or condescends to dine with my Lord Mayor, how much 
ceremony is gone through at the rehearsal, never to be played when the ferce is produced. 

Most aldermen have a greater zest for Kitchener than for Chesterfield ; but we have 
heard a sporting publisher declare the two works might be backed at even odds (an 
anachronism even more odd than the fact itseli), for at least six weeks previous to the 
civic festival. 

Our modem Chesterfields (not those who ensconce themselves in wrappers of that ilk, for 
" their name is legion,") salute with a grace we invoke the pencil to express. 



Ordinary people salute yon simply with a nod or wink. Proud people invariably retnm 
your recognition by one of marked indifference. 

An intelUgejU person never recognises a friend whom he meets in company with a lady, 
unless a previous introduction to her has taken place. 

The man who wears a wig never raises his hat when saluting a friend : such politeness 
might be followed by very awkward and embarassing disclosures. 
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There are some persons who never recognise one another : each equally viun, and con- 
sidering himself the superior, passes the other as though he did not, or ratber, would not, 
see him. 

If an ignoramus meets you ten times within the hour, he will not fail to salute you upon 



Some recognitions end drolly. Two persons meet each other, stare at each other, and 
smilB at each other. They then bow each to the other, and seize each other by the hand ; 
"Ah! how d'ye do7" is the simultaneous inquiry; " Pretty well, thank ye," the mutual 
reply. Then, with widely-opened mouths, they gaze, and, begging a brace of pardons, finish 
in chorus with " I really thought I knew you I" 

In some introductions the warmth of reception difiers as much as the three degrees of 
comparison ; for, although a person may not even phase at first sight, 
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Ke m&y be thought agreeable at the Becond preBentation, 



'i 



.' and the third interview stamps him as the mo$l faseinatifig of mankind. 



Persons who despise one another, salute with mock respect; persons who fear one 
aa other, with mock affection. 

Rivals salute by knitting brows and biting lips ; creditors with embarassment ; debtors 
with indifference. Friendship proffers the hand ; love vratches the expression, the index to 
the heart. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 



EHIND the Scenes! 
How eager are we all 
to get there ! — For 
what? To find the 
splendid temple a 
coarsely-daubed can- 
vass, the rushing wa- 
terlall a jack-towel, 
the awfiil thunder two 
yards of sheet-iron, 
and the rain peas in a 
water-spout; theAouru 
of the ballet, who have 
often caused ub to 
spend, with palpitating 
heart, our hoarded shil- 
ling, real young ladies, condescending to sup on mysterious 
ready-made pies I Tlie envied, feathered, Adonis-like hero, 
who seemed to pass a life in embracing yoang and lovely 
ladies, and fighting, with perfect satisfaction and address, 
an unlimited quantity of bravoes — how does he fade I His 
dazzling armour turned into undisguised tin, and that 
gauntlet, thrown with defiance at princes' feet, nothing but 
Berlin at a shilling 1 — thus is it in the world t for 



"All the world 'a 



I >tap>," 



where we are happy until we get behind the scenes, which 
is done by a slower and more pniiuul process, day by day 
gaining our knowledge of the false material that pleased us 
when we believed it real. Reader, never try to get behind 
the scenes on your own or anybody- else's stage — it is not 
worth the money. 

These words did we. Mentor-like, speak unto a Tele* 
machus of a country town, to whom we had promised to 

, shew London — which we would advise all country cousins 
to see from the top of St. Pdul's, where they are less likely 

1 to get defiled in its dirty ways. 



THE BALLET. 



The figure to tiie left is the chrysalis state of the fairy 
butterfly on the right, which change is supposed to take place 



from the warmth of the gas-lights. The little basket con- 
tains some of the splendid ornaments of spangles, flowers, 
or silk stockings, &c., which she ^fitida (Jindt is a good 
word, for bow she ever buys them out of her salary, or 
reward of merit as it is jocosely termed, is a mystery most 
deep). Fame speaks most slightingly and unjustly of her 
in her arduous and dangerous position, but we could safely 
aver, that she and her sisters might be weighed in the 
balance and not found wanting, with any equal quantity of 
young ladies who have never bean placed in a situation so 
full of temptations and privations. 



THE SUPERNUMERARY 

Is a hard-working creature during the day, employed 
the docks or otiher large warehouses, and very frequently 
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' common eoldier, content, for a small pittance, to make one 
in a mob, one in a theatrical anny, oi enact a silent or 
dummy lord, and all at the same price. Would that all 
silent and supernumerary lords would take a lesson, and 
fill up the Ecene as well without touching the Treasury 

THE PROMPTER. 

This man do we approach with fear ; unmoredly and 
collectedly does he see the funniest thing or the most 
dreadful murders committed ; like a man of the world, be 
has become callous from being behind the scenes bo long ; 
the corporeal memory for all the dramoiw fersma, gifted 
with an awfol power — he despatches the " call-boy," and 
even kings obey ! He summone demons from below, or 
angels from above ; raises the distant cry of dietress or 
tempest ; the beacon in every difHculty, sending in with 
equal feehng the bravo to destroy or tlie hero to rescue ; 
and, like the mighty Jupiter, causing the thunder to roll 
and the lightning to flash ; Apollo himself, even, bends 
beneath bis sway, and his sweet tone swells or falls directed 
by his magic finger. We see the quiet little man pass, 
never dreaming 'twas hia agency that regulated the whole, 
which without him would have been chaos. 



THE COMIC GENTLEMAN 

la a man who looks upon the world seriously, and is 
J seldom, if ever, comic by daylight ; and in fact, does not 



feel himself justified in being so until he has put s< 
on the tip of bis nose — pyrotechnically speaking, his fire- 
works are thrown away in daylight. Many men invite him 
to their tables to be funny, hut like the silly lord who 
bought Punch and his theatre in the street, they find that 
they have forgotten the author of the quips and quirks that 
he so admirably personifies. 

Our finest comic actors have been conslitutionally most 
satumioe men, and why should we expect them to be droll 
any more than expect Macready to come out to dine in 

He ia the adored of a set, with whom he imbibes and 
resuscitates his spirits after the performance, often causing 
his nose to blush in registering hia tavern score, which 
comes of many goes ; before he goes he is generally the 
last object in the sleepy waiter's eyes. At feeble day- 
break, like other stars, he becomes invisible, through the 
aid of a self-acting latch-key. 

Pleased are we to say, that the habit of beginning the 
night in the morning is fast fading away in the profession, 
much to the addition of its respectability and individual 
comfort. 



THE LEADING GENTLEMAN. 

This class is wonderfully various, according I 
size of the sphere of action. The leading gentler 
patent theatre is a creature of great magnitude, mysterious 
and magnificent, believing the English stage to be that 
exact quantity of board he may personally occupy at any ; 
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given time — taking upOQ himeelf, with persevering 
ingenuity, the trouble of corlucrewing the plain and 
straight lines of Sliakspere into every imaginable shape, 
to give them a different twist from all by-gone talent, nhich 
he calls new readings ; he is generally consiilered more or 
lesa great according to hia salary, 

A minor leading gentleman is one who passes his life in 
heart-burnings and disappointments, if he should poaaess "a 
soul above buttons ; " continually snatching at the Shak- 
sperian wreath which tantalizingly eludes him, except on 
benefit nights, or the visit of star, when, from the resources 
of the theatre, it cannot be the perfect " feast of reason 
and the flow of soul," but hashed-mutton without spice. 
As he grows older the vision of Shakspere fades into 
feeblenesa, and he makes a more homely wreath of his 
own ; content with illegitimate means to gain applause, he 
places it with all its thorns of disappointment upon his brow, 
believing it looks very like the real one. In hia own little 
world he has his criticistrs, his staunch friends and body- 
guard, who continually say, and most religiously believe 
that, had he the chance, he- would put Macready to bed 
in rather unpleasant sheets. 

THE LEADING LADY. 

This subject we approach with all the care we would an 
old gentleman vrith the gout, for we know her sensitiveness, 
and fear to give pain ; but let every leading lady who reads 



^ this paper understand most strictly, that it is not intended 
^ for her, but for a person she knows very well. 



She is generally of a certain age, which you would 
iiiiver guess at night ; awful to the call-boy and condes- 
cending to the ballet ; the larger she is in person, the 
better it is supposed to he Siddonian ; her voice, if slightly 
baritone, is advantageous. Some have been known to 
try malt, on account of the hops, which we believe to be 

gnod. 



Traoedi Qubeh. — 

{Aiidt to (*f paf-bog) — " 



I I will svengi lh«ct" 
ger in it" 



She is painfully alive to ihe introduction of young 
and lovely Juliets, and bears no rival near her throne ; 
she would rather die at the stake, a martyr to the cause — 
or, what is tantamount, play in eighteen pieces in the week. 

If eminently successful, she allows herself to famt as 
the curtain falls, to give a true idea of her super-human 
efforts, which is an excellent excuse for her remmning on 
the spot until called for and bouquet-crowned by the 
audience : this is not a bad move for rising young ladies, 
but they must be cautious not to do it before their names ^ 
are in letters at least a foot long, or they may be left 
sympathy of the carpenters. 
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THE HEAVY LINE. 

This is not, u the name seeme to imply, all beer, 
although unfortunately mixed up a great deal with it ; the 
line in itself is ingenious and multifarious, generally done 
hy an old stager, who is content to play one-speech kings, 
fathers who nerer tum-up until the last scene, or robbers 
who are shot in the first, being in about the Bame situation 
as a sea-chest, a table, or chair, which are necesearily put 



, on to make out the story. He has mnch time on his 
hands, which is spent next door (next door to a theatre 
always means a public-house), where he is an oracle, 

8^3 gy 



remembering G. F. Cooke and all the Kembles, mentally c ' 
compares now with then, and heaves a melancholy sigh ^ 
inside the pewter-pot, or any vessel that is offered to him, 
for he is generally liked for his qountness and untiring 
good-humour. He is a seasoned drinker, and is always 
able to see his entertainers home ; he is careless in his 
attire, and seldom washes all the paint off his &ce, which 
he considers professional ; he mostly wears his hat on one 
Bide, jaundly over what he supposes to be a wig, which 
looks more like a small allowance of that weed with which 
he so liberally serves his pipe ; his hat is shabby, and he 
has altogether a seedy and uiibrushed appearance. Dot much 
improved by an unmitigated shave, no whiskers being 
allowed upon the stage, except they are glued on, by which 
process we firmly believe the real ones are eradicated. If 
we may judge by the stubble ; but what's the difference? 
he dresses fifteen times or more at night — what is the day 
to him 7 If transmigration be true, he is in the prolMi* 
tionary state for a fliture owl. 



STAGE DOOH-KEEPER. 

The theatrical Cerberus, very improperly provided with 
only one head, and that generally of the sternest mould — 
we say impropeily, for he needs the three of the great 
original to carry him through his many and di£Scult duties 
— bluff and forbidding aa he appears, is everything to 
everybody, regulated by his thermometer, the manager ; 
bland and courteous to the successful dramatic author, to 
whom he was of late so rough and monosyllabic, who was 
but as dirt until he appeared for many weeks in large type 
ag^nst the wall, and became the flower-crowned idol of 
the public ; rushing to open the charmed door for him, 
which was as firmly closed against him aa a rock, until he 
spoke the "open sesame." Look upon him again; who 
would take him for Love's messenger t yet is he the forlorn 
hope of despairing lovers, who, without the enirie, must 
make love from the front of the house. How seriously 
does he look, as the stricken youth places within his grasp 
the secret offering to some female star, accompauied by a 
douceur, which he will not trust himself to look upon that 
the young sprig may believe In his disinterested feeling.* 
With what a stolid look does he hand the rose-coloured 
biUet to the leading gentleman, received from a tixmbUng 
hand, and enforced by a sweet voice and half-a-crovrn. 
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Sops ! Mr. Cerberus, sops ! 

How we should smile at all this if we did not remember 
that the world in general so much resembles him. Every 
circle has its door-keeper, either under the name of fashion, 
pride, or prejudice, who knows full well whom to exclude 
and whom to admit. The man of talent, without a name, 
may kick his heels upon the steps ; the man with a name, 
minus the talent, is ushered in with smiles and bows, after 
being prayed to knock, that the honoured door may open 
to him. — But the sops, you will say, perhaps innocently, 
that is the main spring ! We taste as children, and long 
for it ever afterwards, only differently flavoured. If you 
believe it not, try at the great man's door; the burly 
porter cries " Sop !" the footman, the valet, all, all alike. 
Many a poor suitor has turned his daily bread into it, and 
yet found it far short of enough to ^satisfy the rapacious 
maws of the various single-headed Cerberi ! 

Reader, the world is made up of door-keepers. 



If you have n't any sop, you had best make away with 
the spoon. 
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LOST HIS PARTICULAR CUB. 





ENDYMION. 

Oh, quench not Passion's crystal flower ! 

Oh, do not burn Emotion's shell ! 
When Pity, irom her crimson tower, 

Enshrines the wave where Beauty fell. 

Brightly the boulders glanced around. 
With purple minarets between ; 

When Genius braved the red profound. 
And Love bedewed Aurora's sheen. 

Why whispers, in her pearly dream, 
Yon viewless ecstacy of bhss ? 

Ah ! why, where tenderest odours gleam. 
Stem throbbing Zephyr's amber kiss ? 

In vain ! behold, with velvet wing, 
He silvers o'er the speechless thrill, 

While tendrils weep to hail the sting, 
And Transport's cry pervades the hill. 



Discovert by a Dream ! !' — A young man, totally 
destitute, has had a most miraculous dream, revealing a 
sure and speedy method to realise a splendid income. 
Any person enclosing a £5 note, will be put in possession 
of the secret. Address — ^A. Catchflat, Handover Square. 



LIGHT SOVEREIGNS. 

Examine the whole regal bevy, 

And weigh out the Sovereigns in lots ! 
There 's Harry the Eighth, who was heavy ^ 

And Mary the light Queen of Scots ! 
And while over history ranging. 

Both "heavy" and "light" there may be ; 
I 've one that I 'd never be changing^ 

VICTORIA 's the Sovereign for me ! 



^.^l^ 



A Question for the Illvminati. — If buildings at 
right angles were erected in the centre of the Regent's 
Park, would it be any approach to square-ing the circle? 
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BRITISH WAE WITH CHINA. 
Of Congou, Souchong, and Bohea, 

Let Chinamen boast as they please ; 
The British have gunpowder tea. 

Which proves the " most terrible teaxi ! " 



"Doe* he love hU papal" "No, nal" "Kin him, 
p.ipa?" "Nol ddI na[" "Who doei b* love, • dear!" 
Charlea! — you't » uglyl" 



My first with bricks and mortar 'a made. 

And oil frith plaster too o'erl^d ; 

Thereon is many a fruit tree trained, 

Thereto are captives sometimes chained ; 

on bills and placards it exhibits. 

And chalk-drawn horses, men, and gibbets, 

Adjoining houses it divides. 

But peace maint^ns 'tween rival sides ; 

And, lastly, to a flower of fame 

It gives a shelter and a name : 

My second may be said to be 

A mongrel dog of low degree. 

My whole — express it ye who can — 

Is equal to " Pedestrian." 



A benighted traveller, who had taken refuge in a 
conntry public hottse, demanded, after supper, whether 
he could be accommodated with a bed. The landlord 
answered in the negative, as his house was full. " Why, 
my friend," said the traveller, "you are like Sir Bobert 
Peel." " How so V asked Boniface in astonishment, 
"Because," answered the other, "he was the author of 
the New Taiifi*, and your beds are all occupied." "Well," 
rejoined mine host, "you may sleep in an arm chair by the 
fire if you like." 



THE DARE 30UL. 
He stood amid the lurid thunderousness 
Of Nightshade's battlements ; aruund his brow 
Crumbled interminable guKs of Thought. 
A holocaust of agonizing waves 
Boomed grimly o'er his lonelinesa ; and Space 
Wooed the dread scowl of his chaotic mind t 



"Oh, Mr. JenkiiisI Be, Mr. Jenkins! I'll tell my mother, thai 



A GEEAT "CARD." 

By the AuTRon of the "Come Latin GnAUHAn." 

Monsieur le Chevalier De La Ruse, Officer of tbe Legion of Honour, Surgeon- Den ^st to Prince 
PtickJer-MuBkau, his Majesty the King of Abissjnnia, Mehemet Ali, and most of the itlustrious 
personages at Madame Tussaud'a, has just arrived in London, and ia to be consulted in Great Russel- 
Street, Bloomsbury, every day between the hours often and four. 

For the practice of dental surgery the Chevalier is eminently qualified, his professional education 
having been of a first-rate character. 

He became at a very early age connected with a company of mountebanks, among vhom he acquired 
the art of balancing ladders on his chin, standing on his head, and dancing on the tight-rope. He then 
turned his attention to legerdemain, of which art he was soon an itinerant professor. So great was his 
dexterity therein, that he was never known to f^l in his performances but once, when he was detected in 
the act of extracting a handkerchief from a gentleman's pocket. This circumstance occasioned his 
temporary retirement from public life : it threw him, however, into the society of kindred spirits, to the 
considerable enlargement of his stock of ideas, and his no small improvement in mechanical skill. 

On his egress from the correctional establishment to which he had been consigned, he became an 
assistant to a billiard-room, where he had frequent opportunities, of which he amply availed himself, of 
exercising, greatly to his emolument, his manual adroitness. 

The concern with which he had connected himselfhaviog been suppressed by the police, he for a short 
lime devoted his leisure, which was now considerable, to public performances on the hand-organ, and 
subsequently to the management and exhibition of a puppet-show. 



It would be imfair, even were it possible, to unveil ell the mysteries of the Chevalier's practice. 
The following modes, however, which he has invented, of extracting teeth, may be mentioned, as he has 
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already diapl&yed tliem publicly, and as they wilt, no doubt, serve to exemplify his extraordinary genios. 
Their principal recommendation is, that while always effectual, they are as slightly as possible painful 
to the patient, and calculated, at the same time, highly to divert the looker on. 

If the tooth to he extracted is situated in tlie upper jaw, M. De La Ruse seats the patient on a chair, 
himself standing opposite to him. He next secures the tooth with' a long pair of tongs, which he 
fixes in their position by a screw like that of a hand-vice. Then placing his heel under the patient's 
chin, and holding the handle of the instrument in both hands, he suddenly, by a simnltaneoua extension 



of the leg and ilexion of the arms, effects the desired result ; himself, from a trifling excess in ttie power 
applied to the fulcrum, rolling with the tongs and tooth one way, and the patient another; both, most 
likely, head over heels ; a ngbt very laughable to behold. 



Or, shoidd the tooth to be extracted be a grinder of extraordinary size and strength, he attaches 
thereto as stout an iron chain as he conveniently can, the other end of which is fastened to a large bullet. 
The patient reclines, head downwards, on a couch constructed for the purpose, at an angle of forty-lire. 
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The bullet is then rammed into a blunderbuBB, which the Chevalier fires, taking aim at a target elevated 
in a convenient situation, or which any gentleman or lady present, who pleaaes, is at liberty to hold up ; 
M. De La Ruae engaging to lodge the bullet, with the chain and tooth depending therefrom, infallibly, 
in every instance, in the very centre of the buU'a-eye. 

The locality of the intended operation being the lower jaw, the Chevalier causes the person to sit in 
a chair by the side of a column ten feet high, which he assures the pubtic is fiUad with teeth which he 
has had the honour of taking out of crowned heads. He then affixes to the tooth, secundum artem, a 
strong cord let down from a winch, or windlass, situated at the top of the column. These preliminaries 
having been adjusted, he ascends the column, and with one wrench of the engine, dislocates either the 
tooth or jaw. 



Sometimes he subslituteB for the windlass a blocl, or pulley, fastening a hiOidred weight to each of 
the patient's feet ; having, in one instance, before he had learned to take this precaution, pulled a 
gentleman up in the air, where he hung kicking for some minutes before his tooth came out, much more 
to the amusement of the spectators than to his own. 

For persons of quality and distinction, he has erected in his surgery a handsome gibbet of gilt marble, 
in the s^Ie of Louis Quatorze, the supporters being fluted Corinthian columns, and the crots-beam being 
represented by a magnificent entablature. The platform is covered with a rich Turkey carpet. A 
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uilken cord, of sufiBcient Btrength, connects the tooth with a gilver chain, which hangs b; a hook of the 
same material from underneath the architrave. The lady or gentleman being then placed in the requisite 
position bj M. Le CheTalier, on assbtant hclow withdraws a bolt, and the trap falling, the tooth remains 
suspended amid the cheers of the company. The drop being two feet, there is no fear of resistance from 
the most obstinate molar, even if adherent to its socket ; for such is the force of the fall, that if it bore 
on the jaw itself, it would assuredly snap it asunder. 

So suddenly are the above operations effected, that their performance is scarcely felt. Should any 
person, however, be deterred, by scepticism on this point, fi:am submitting himself to the ChevaUer's 
treatment, M. De La Ruse will be happy to Mesmerise him before hand. 



FORGET ME NOT! 



Forget me not! — It's very well, 

But IVe been (sighed a drunken s( 

A. ticket-porter twenty years. 

And how can I forget my knot ? 



Forget me not ! — Ungratelnl words ! 

With this last news from India got ; 
England, indeed, might blush for shame 

Were she to say " Forget my Nolt ! " 



^~<=^-3ii*- 



"Coming it rotter" 
Like his lather. 



" You would, ^u little rascal, eh ! 
That "a what you '11 come to, some fine day !" 
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HABITS, TASTES, AND AMDSEMENTS. 

Habits msy be considered weaknesses with the old man, or irregularities with the man of ripe age, 
bat with the young man they are ever defects. 

A grimace wliich is often repeated seldom talis to become a habit, and habits eventually degenerate 
into manias. Habits and manias, then, may be considered rather as diseases, or infirmities, than peculiar 
and ridiculous symptoms of different minds or characters. As maladies generally demand sympathy, 
and not censure, we should have avoided touching upon this class if some examples were not decidedly 
within the bounds of the ridiculous. 

That, for instance, of an old man puffing 
and blowing after young girls to do the gal- 
lant, when he is old enough to be their grand* 
father. 

That of not being able to eat when the 
place one usuaDy occupies at table is taken 
by another. 

That of not being able to sleep in any 
other bed but one's own, which makes tra- 
velling a very serious and difficult affair. 

That of never being able to take a nap ex- 
cept when reading one's newspaper ; a habit 
that is not very complimentary to the editor. 

Dancing is a taste with some, an amusement with others, but with all 'tis cared for less of itself, than 
from its being frequently the means of which love and its delights are the end and aim. 

Who can have tailed remarking its ridiculous effects upon certain victims of avowed passions or secret 
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flameH 7 npon the Med beau, inhannonicniBlj shaking to and fro his ill-shapen spiDcUe-Bhuilu 7 and npon 
the alim and dondy old maids, nho give themselves up so devotedly to the amorous gymnasticB, otherwise 
called waltz, gallopade, quadrille, ^d cdntre-danse ? 

Good cheer is the pleasure of wits and the passion of fools, which stimulates and sharpens the one 
while it besots and bnitahzes the other. The man of mind never descends to glutton; ; he temaihs at 
least a gourmand ; whilst the fool is but a gourmand at the utmost, and never can become (What the *il 
frequently is) an epicure. 



Good cheer, however, does not exclusively belong to wils and fools — Heaven forbid that it shoald ! 
't is relished by the tradesman, who delights in a frugal Sunday treat, equally as much as by the peer who 
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Mahtlt/ dines off its luxuries. It has charnu for both sexes, but evidently the most for the lords of 
the creation, it being customary for the ladies to leave the table first, and the gentletaen aflerwards. 



Fishing, like all other pleasures, has its fanatics, its confessors, and its martyrs. Of its fanatics, 
the most ardent is the persevering immoveable angler ; that species of human pilot stuck in the sand or 
the slime, and exhausting his intellect in straggling against the cunning of the gudgeon, or the artifice of 
the carp. Look, reader, at our worthy friend ! and say, would not Swift have revoked his definition of 



the tribe, could he have seen the ingenuity displayed by so admirable an application of tinkling Bounds to 
remedy shortness of sight— a defect arising from indefatigably watching the float some two 
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Amongit its confcBsors are those anglers thoroughly-inured (to rheumatism), who, fixed in an arm-chair, still 
delight to cast their tine amongst gold fish in a tub. As to ita martyrs, they are sufficiently DoineTous, 
and include such luckless wights that a slip of the foot sends to sup with the Naiades ; or whom the 
tow-rope of some boat throws in a somerset, to provide a supper — not for the gods, but for the little fishes. 

In Play it may be laid down as a rule, that the spectator who frequently desires to bet upon the game 
is more of a player than he believes, for the lurking passion only awaits a gun or a loss to burst forth. 

He who cannot lose without losing his temper ; he that exclaims against his misfortune ; he who jeers 
the loser, who disputes the tricks, contests the points, and is continually quoting the rules, or appealing to 
the lookers on — all these may be considered as possessing mean, vulgar, contemptible minds. 

Those who play with tumed-np cuffs, who wet their thumbs when dealing, who accompany every 
card they throw down by a thump upon the table, and sort their "hands" in their laps, are tap-room 
gameaten, eret on the watch for unwary bumpkins, but who sometmies find one that's " Yorluhire loo!" 



Dominoes is a game so completely out of date, that when one meets two quiet old gentlemen 
intently peering through their spectacles at the curious fragments of osseous substance, one is inclined to 




believe they are examining particles of aome recently discovered antediluvian remains, which they 
contemplate submitting to the nest meeting of the British Association. Dominoes amuse the ninny 
because they employ him, and some few men of mind, simply because they do not require their attention. 
Chess meets with zealous partisans only amongst good old boys of from fifty to eighty years of age. 
It is the King of games, but, like most sovereigns, is far more majestic than amusing : hence the disciples 
of Phillidor's cunning art decrease in number daily. Who can wonder at the King of games losing his 
infiuence after the " Ruins of Empires I " 



Draughts would have disappeared long ago from " this dim ipecifc which men call eartli " were not it 
and Chess allied to each other like the Siamese twins. 

Back-gammon, which really has a very vulgar sound in these refined times, fortunaliely turned its back 
upon the " great metropolis " about the beginning of the present century. Since then it has never been 
heard of, except at village clubs, or seen, except behind a screen in the parlour of some old gouty Justice 
of the Peace, who plays sixpenny games with bis prim hearty-looking dame. 
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Whist is the game & la mode in all good societ;. Speculation is John Bull's own dear game, but equally 
a &Tourite with holyday masters and misses. Pope Joan is the only Pope acknowledged to be orthodox. 
Vingt-et-un, (pronounced Fantuae!) which has a foreign air, is a favourite with fusby dowagers and old 
bachelors. Ecart^ and Piquet belong to low gamblers ; All-Fours and Cribbage to tap-rooms, especially 
where there 'a a cab-stand close by. Beat-my-neighbour-out- of -doors, which, by the way, is anything but 
neighbourly, is the deUgbt of school-boys ; whilst the antiquated game of Marriage finds admirers only in 
aspiring youths and despairing old maids. 

Billiards is the passion of commercial travellers, students, clerks, shopmen, provincials, and, in &ct, 
of such as are excluded from all society but that to lie met with in cigar-divans and billiard-rooms. 
Unfortunately it is one of those charming games in which a gentleman can only indulge in the country. 



The game of " Gc^den Goose " has stilt some few admirers, who are to be met with in old farm-houses, 
and at village shop-keepers' dnring merrie Christmas time. — 




Reader, a right-merrie one to you, with all our heart. 






A FULL, TRUE, AND PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE: 



Bone into Fetse bg a *' setonU Banfel *' (not) Be ipoe. 



CHAPTEB I. 



BOYHOOD OF CRUSOE-HIS ACQUIREMENT8<-DIFFBRENCE8 OF OPINION BETWEEN HIM AND HIS RELATIVES- 
LITERABY AND MUSICAL TASTES— TEMPTATION— FORBIDDEN FRUIT— SWALLOWED. 



Many years back, at a place called Hull, 

A little boy lived, who was thought very dull, 

Every one called him a shocking numskull ; 

For he would n't attend, 

For relation or friend, 
To his tasks ; but his time would invariably spend, 

In amusement and play : 

And keep loitering away 
From his school, on some silly pretence, the whole day, 
Spite of all that his father and mother could say. 
His father, indeed, would without hesitation. 
Have given him full many a sound flagellation ; 

But was begged not to do so 

By poor Mrs. Crusoe, 
Who loved little Robinson more than her trousseau ,*- 

And called him her jewel. 

And said it was cruel 
To beat the poor boy, and that Mr. C. knew so. 
So that Robinson, never once minding his lessons, 
Of idleness grew up the very quintessence; 

Had no Latin but bog. 

As papa did n 't flog, 
And for Greek, he knew no more of that than a dog ; 



And Toby, in fact, the renowned learned pig, 
Could have posed him in all things, except a ship's rig. 
But that was a matter, 
On which he used smatter, 
' Till he 'd set his poor father quite mad with his clatter. 
For both Mrs. Crusoe, poor woman, and he. 
Had a most insurmountable dread of the sea ; 
And deep were the traces, 
Of care on their £Eices, 
When he talked about back-stays, and bob-stays, and braces. 
Of main-truck and anchor. 
And cro-jack, and spanker ; 
Of elects and of brails. 
Of shrouds and of sails. 
Of cat-heads and main-chains, and ring-bolts and dead-eyes. 
Till he made th& tears flow from his poor mother's red eyes. 
And then Mr. Crusoe would kick up a rumpus. 
And swear he 'd his ears box, if he box 'd the compass ; 
And then Master Robinson Crusoe would And 
'T was the best of his play to be " hauling his wind," 

And steer clear of all 
Sea affairs, or he'd fall 
In all likelihood very soon in for a squall. 
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Now aa little Cnwoe grew up, by degrees he 

Read through the adventures of " Midshipinan Easy," 

"Tom Cringle," "The Cruise of the Midge," "The Red 

Every sea story, in fact, he skimmed over, 
And in them rejoiced as a cow does in clover : 
And he knew well besides every nautical song. 
Which he sang in a voice as melodious and strong 

As a boatswain's bail, 

In the midst of a gale, 
^hen the ship under bare poles is scudding along. 
Barry Cornwall's ballad " The Sea, the Sea ;" 
" The Raver's Bride," with the music by Lee ; 
Campbell's " Mariners of England" too; 
" The Admiral," rather too long to go through ; 
Dibdin's "Black-eyed Susan" and " Harry Bluff," 
And his fifty others ne 'er sung enough, 
Worth rearus of our twaddling modem stuff; 

' Till by singing these. 

He began by degrees. 
To think himself destined to dwell on the seas; 
And determined to give his poor parents the slip. 
The first moment he could, and embark aboard ship. 

One day young Robinson chances to meet 
A jolly sea captain out in the street ; 

Who owns a ship, 

On the patent slip, 
That is just preparing to take a trip. 
With a cargo of beautiful beads of glass. 
And chintzes, whose colours the rainbow surpass ; 

And nails and hatchets. 

And bolts and latchets ; 
And muskets, that look uncommonly nice. 
Of Birmingham make, four and sixpence the prioe. 



And which burst the first shot with a pleasant recoil. 
All to exchange for gold-dust and palm oil ; 
For the ship is bound to the Guinea coast, 
Where the savages live who their enemies roast ; 
And much does the captain to Robinson boast 
Of the wealth to be made. 
In that African trade ; 
And tries to persuade 
Flim to join in the cruise, 
Which Robinson don 't feel inclined to refuse ; 
And so he agrees 
The occasion to seize. 
And gets stowed away with the other live-lumber. 
The day that the vessel sets sail down the Humber ; 
His father and mother not having a notion. 
That theb hopefiil young man is gone cruising the ocean. 



ifo:b TE^ysTiT taisiiEo 



CHAPTER H. 



THE VOYAGE— A QKATUITOrS PUFF— FITCU ASD TOSS— PUMPS OEFTIKO IN 
BOOTS IN THE ASCENDANT— TKOUBLE OF MAKING 



UPSET— AN OLD MAXIM FAUIFIBD- 
LANDIHO AND SNOOZE. 



Over the sea, 

Merry and free, 
Bounds the bark, with the land on her lee ! 

Every sail 

Spread to the gate. 
Still our friend Robinson looks rather pale ; 
He 's singing " The Sea," though in spito of a qualm 
In his stomach, he hopes that it will get more calm : 

But looks rather blue. 

When some of the crew 

Advise him to stow 

Himself quickly below, 
And hint that ' tis likely to come on to blow ; 
Which Robinson fancies ' tis doing already. 
Not thinUng the ship can be much more unsteady. 

Evening comes on with her mantle dun, 
Down in the billowy nave sinks the sun ; 

Down in the wave, 

Like a chief to his grave, 
When he no longer the battle can brave ! 
Topsails are reefed, and top-gallant-masts struck ; 
Things do not seem in the very best luck. 
Twilight from over the waters is gone, 
StiQ the old vessel rides gallantly on. 

The moon floaU high 

In the midnight sky, 
And the vapouring douda skim hurriedly by. 
Under her double-reefed topsails now, 
Slowly her way does the gallant ship plough ; 
Slowly and heavily rolls she along, 
Crusoe don 't feel much inclined for a i>ong ; 
Neither Indeed does the captain or crew, 
All of them now have sufficient to do. 
All of them feci quite enough in the dumps. 
Working as hard as they can at the pumps. 



The morning breaks, alas 1 ' tis vain, 
Ne' er will that ship reach land again ; 
The biQowa lash and the tempest's roar — 
Never was hurricane like it before ; 
Neyer did waves roll half so high, 
One would imagine they reached the sky ; 
' Till at length a terrible billow rises, 
And at one " fell swoop " the ship capsizes ! 



Capsizes the ship and all those in it, 

All in the space of a single minute ; 

Puts an end to their moans, 

llieir sighs and their groans. 

And sends the whole party to old Davy Jones. 

Little had Robinson Crusoe conjectured, 

When, day after day, by bb poor mother lectured, 

On keeping his feet well protected from wet, 

Tliat his life would depend on that circumstance yet ; 



-^ 
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Fcv with tenderMt eate. But Inckilj' br bim again lie meet* dr; land. 

She ompeQed him to wear c«st on the than Ot » deaolate sland, 

Cork saks to hi* booti, in aD manner of weather. Where after aaa^ ihocks. 

Her maxim not being " ihete' s nothing like leather-'' And aome tctj hard knocks. 

And now when his ship And bomps — he nicceeds in aicending the todi ; 

Geta that tiCanoo* dip. 
And he has neither hen-eoop nor ladder to grip ; 
Thej answer eotii[Jetdj the place of a boat. 
And keep Matter Cnuoe most snnglj afloat ; 
Afloat b; the beds, in that terrible ocean. 
In s nManer of which yoa can scarce hare a not:on. 



When his boob be takes oS; 

"Tis true in one wav they prove rather ewharrasainp, For he 'i fearftJ of coagb. 

For hb beds are so light. And doo t like to incur any risk of eatairh. 

That with an of hi. might, la , pja<» ,tere from medical aid he « so &r ; 

He finds getting bis bead orer water most barassinfr. And this being done. 

But at length, aBer lereral minnles' sabmersion. He lies down in the sun. 

He sncceedi, though in tinlh neaHj dead from exertitw ; X^t feeling the least dt^wsilion for ftm : 

And then how he swims, flTiere in le^ than a minute. 

Oh ! mr eyes and my limb, r , He "s soundly asleep at a thrmh or a linnet. 

Throng the wares like a porpwie be gallantly skims ; And twnain* in that stale. 

Skims, tboush indeed he's as tired a* can be, ' Tdl awaked by the prate 

And longs for the aid (tf humane Captain Manby. Of some parrots, n«t morning, at half after ei^-ht. 



FOE ISTlSiaT TAIBIL'I, 


CHAPTEB III. 


BEGINNING A DAV-FI.E4BANT LOOK OUT-CONSOUNG REFLECTIONS-ASS EM BLINO A COUNCIL-A DISCUSSION, NOT 


BOOTLESS-SOUR GRAPES— A LIGHT DINNER— A DULL EVENING— BED TIME-A STATE OF SUSPENSE. 


Soon as Crusoe arises, refreshed by his sleep 


A council, which well as the best of them suils. 


(Though his bed was not soft, yet his slumbers were deep. 


Mr. President Crusoe, his hat, and his boots. 


Ne 'er oa straw pailliaas, 




Nor on curled hair mattraas, « 




Did he sleep as he slept all that night on the grass). 




As soon as he rises, his very first care. — 




When he thinks where he is, and the way he came there—. 




Is to survey the spot. 




Into which he has got, 




And try — he knows well that he can 't get away — 




What sort of inducement he has there to stay. 




He gets to the top of a rising ground, 




Whence he looks around, 




With an air profound. 




No traces of man can be anywhere found. 




Plenty of trees. 




Around him he sees. 




But no signs of a house 


- — . 


That would shelter a mouse ; 




No rural police 


Many coimcils, indeed, are composed the same way — 


For preserving the peace. 


A president who 




Adopts his own view. 






Under pain of the " uttermost rigour of law." 


Besides, perhaps Crusoe had got in his head. 


And he says to himself, " What a blest destination 


What Charles the Twelfth to the deputies said. 


To escape the vexation 




Of civilisation. 




Iflfindbutawife- 




But if not— why, odds life ! 


The state and the people whose monarch he reigned, 




And he offered to send them his boot in his stea|}! 


Which he sure would have thought the most pleasing of facts, 


For a boot, if it answers the place of a king, 


Had he only read Malthus' and Martineau's tracts. 


As a councillor must be an excellent thing. 


He feels much perplexed, 


The President, having pronounced his opinions. 


As to what he '11 do next, 


And freely discussed them, he makes up his mind- 


Till he hits on a method that none can pronounce ill. 


That, as 'twas his fortune the island to find. 


That is to say, he assembled his council — 


He should henceforth comprise it within his dominions ; 
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TluLt the kingdom, of which he has thus occupadon, 

Ib a desert — because it has no population. 

And being a dcscit, his next resolution, 

Is that it just now can want no constitution ; 

But that, letting the isle's constitution alone, 

'Tia perreeUy proper to look to his own. 

And then to prerent any chance of disputes, 

He quietly puts on his hat and his boots, 

And walks off, most anxiously hoping to meet, 

Some sort of a thing he can manage to cat \ 

The poor fellow not having broken his fast, 

Since first on the shore of the isle he was cast. 



'T is no go, 

He walks to and fro, 
Not an eatable thing does he meet high or low ; 

Me tries all the shore, 

What a terrible bore 
(Not a boar ; had he met one 't would be much mistaken, 
If it thought that from Crusoe 't would then save its bacon) : 
But a desperate bore, not to find any shell-fish. 

He thinks ofa bird. 

But the notion's absurd, 
For the birds of the place are uncommonly selfish ; 
And clearly not caring for Crusoe's condition, 
Are occupied solely with their own nutrition ! 

He would tike to stop 

At some pastry-cook's shop ; 
He 'd like a grilled kidney, or even a chop ; 
He'd like — at the thought how his own chops he ticks — 
A rump-steak as they cook it at Dolly's or Dick's. 
He'd like many good things, but just now on the rocks. 
He begins to think them "sour grapes," like the fox ; 
And at last, though he 'd relish much better a snipe, 
He finds he must dine on a smoke of his pipe. 

Now it is no joke 

To dine on smoke. 

Though some callous folk 

It to laughter provoke ; 



It would make a man look very meagre and squalid. 

If he, for a week, got no diet more solid ; 

And I must say, to do common justice to Crusoe, 

'T is not what he 'd chtxwe, were be not forced to do so ; 

Yet, even a smoke, though it has n't much grisHe, 

As a dinner is better by chalks than a whistle; 

Which Crusoe remembering, never repines, 

But out of tiis pipe like a gentleman dines. 

Having finished his dinner and duly said grace. 

He just gives a yawn, 

And strolls out on his lawn, 
Long sitting not being the way of the place ; 
And he too bad adopted the tee-total notion 
Since the day of his lucky escape from the ocean; 
And although he reigned then an alisolute prince, 
Had tasted of nothing but cold water since. 

Crusoe does n't welt see how to finish his " day ; " 

He can 't go to the play. 

To his grief and dismay. 
For his disposition at all times is gay. 

He lias no evening papers 

To drive ofl" the vapours, — 
He can 't see the Standard, the Courier, or Globe, 

And that evening's Sun 

Has its course nearly run. 
His position would ruffle the patience of Job. 
In vain does he ponder — In vain scratched his head, 
He has notliing to do hut to go — to his l>ed. 



Go to hia bed — this ia all very fine, — 

But where w the bed upon which to recline ? — 

'T is true on the grass 

He last night did pass, 
Fot which he now thinks he must have been an ass 
When he only reflects that some horrible beast 
Might have made on his pitiful carcase a feast, — 

And though no such dread 

Had entered his head, 
He was so very drowsy when going to bed ; 

Yet now he 'U talce care 

That no JBckall or bear. 
Or other wild beast his poor body shall tear,— 
And so he climbs up in a very tall tree, 
And fixes himself to his comfort and glee, 
Hung up from the end of a branch by the breech, 
Quite out of all mischievous quadrupeds' reach, — 



A poution not perfectly easy 't is true. 
But jet at the same time consoling and n 



CHAPTEB IV. 



OETTINO OUT OP BED-A WELCOME SIGHT— A KAVAL ISTEKMBHT-A OATBEKINO— AKCniTECTUBAL IMPR0VBUENT8— 
HOME UAMUPACTn&ES^DOHESTlC DISTimBANCEft-ALABMINa OCCURRENCE-RESOLDTION. 



Next morning, at six, Mr. Crusoe awakes, 
Descends from his tree in a couple of shakes ; 
And, as soon as terra firtna be reaches, 
Finds a detainer 's been lodged on his breeches : 



Then looks on the sea, 

And much to his glee. 
Sees the wreck of the vessel in which he set sail. 
Just driven ashore by the force of the gale. 
And soon as he 's down he goes off to the wreck, 

Where, stretched on the deck. 

His enjoyment to check. 
His captain he finds — whom he takes by the neck. 
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And moumfully raising him up from the pl&nh, 
Inters with the honoun due to his rank- 
Hie captiun interred, his time he now spend*, 
In collecting the relics of all his late friends ; 

He picks all the locks, 

Opens ever^ box, 



Gathers up all their waistcoats, and trowsers, and stoukn. 
His labour in fact all descripUon quite mocks ; 



And when he has made up ft pretty good store, 
He seta off for shore. 

In a large sea-chest, filled well witW clothing and prog. 

Drawn by the late captain's favorite dog ; 

The sole brute except Crusoe that had not been drowned. 

And which he on board of the vessel had found, 
Robinson having made daBy a trip. 
Or more, in this way to'the wreck of the ship. 
In a very short tiitie supplies himself well. 
With more conveniences than we can tell ; 



And piling his trunks in a snug situation, 
Makes for himself a pro tern, habitation ; 
Which being his first architectural feat. 
It gives him much pleasure to view whtn complete ; 
But it is not the thing 
For an absolute king. 
So he quickly resolves upon building a better ; 
And having his tastes tied by no kind of fetter. 
With plenty of land 
Besides, ready at hand, 
And labour for nothing, both at his command ; 
And what is moreover quite pleasant and funny. 
Having neither to pay window-tai: nor heath money ; 
With a foresight becoming the very shrewd head of his, 
He builds up a mighty magnificent edifice ; 
Eight bed-rooms, a drawing-room, parlour, and kitchen, 
With stables and coach-houses, all very fine. 
And a ceUar for coals, and a vault for his wine, 
And a dog-house for keeping bis Newfoundland bitch in 
And not being bless 'd with a family yet, 
Resolves, save one parlour and bed-room, to let 



The whole of the rooms. 

Which he feitlj presnines, 
Folk who visit the place will be anxious to get ; 
And so, with proper precaution and tact, 
He sticks up a bill announcing the fact. 

After some time has past, 

Mr. Crusoe at last. 



Finda his garments are shewing 
Some symptoms of going ; 
Having worn out the clothes which he brought from the ship 
He sees that he wants much the aid of a snip ; 
So resolves in the best waj himself to equip, — 
And builds him a garment. 
Excessively " varmint," 
Which though not a Nugee, 
Yet fits free and easj ; 
And though D'Orsajr might fancy it not quite the thing, 
Mr. Crusoe considers it fit for a king ; 

And being for a hat, too, extremely hard up. 
He makes one that suits him as well as a Jupp ; 
And he says to himself " faith ' tts no trifling matter. 
To have tick with so famous a tailor and hatter." 

Things now proceed, as well as they need, 
Far beyond anticipation indeed ; 



' Till Crusoe one day hears some very odd rumbling. 
And an earthquake seta him and his house both tumbling ; 
Which so addles his head, that be takes to his bed, 
Exceedingly ill from annoyance and dread ; 
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And vexed that Buch numeicnia evils chould f&ll on him, 
Vows he '11 sec no one who may chance to call on him. 
Restored to his health, he walks out on the hill, — 

In a state of dejection, 

Caused by the reflection, 
That none came to ask for him while he lay ill ; 



But while he 's bo wandeiing, 
Dolefully pondering, 
He comes all at once to a sudden stand-BttO, 
For he sees what with horror may well make him thrill ; 
There on the ground — distinctly in view. 
He sees, God hless us ! — a human shoe ! 
And he cries " Good gracious ! — ^what Bhall I do f 

Oh ! can it be true ? 

Am I destined anew. 
To meet with a rascally civilised crew ? 

After having been king. 

Premier, everything, 

Duke of Wellington, Peel, 

Dan O'Connell, Tom Steele. 
In my penKm compririog the administration, 
The whole opposition — the whole l^ialation, 
Am I now to be forced to a vile resignation ? 

For my rent to be axed, 

And plundered and taxed ; 

Must fork out the poor-rates, 

And all sort of new rates ; 
Must I pay for the pipe-water, and paving and light 7 
No, never as long as I 'm able to fight." 



PRBPARATIONa FOB E 
AHOTHEK 



FEARS ALLAYED— A PIC-NXC AND A COUPLE OF BALLfl-A PRISONER EMANCIPATED- 
RECEPTION OF THE BTRAHOEBS— UEBTINO OF RELATIVES— HIKTS AS TO DIET- 
ADDITIONAL COUFOBTB OP CRUSOE'S LIFE. 



Having made bis resolve 

He returns for bis arms, 

And full of alarms, * 

Determines at all risks the riddle to solve ; 
So sets off at once with his very best Manton, 
To see who has dared foot his island to plu^n,- 

When, thank heaven, he sees]^^^ 

As he peeps through the trees, 
A vision wliich sets him a good deal at ease ; 

A body of men 

It indeed is — but then, 



They are only a party of savages met 
For a ball and a dijeuner a la fourehette. 
Which rids Crusoe quite of bis fears of taxation. 
And all the disasters of civilisation ! 
He^pks for a while, 
WiVsarcastical smile. 
On tbe pastimes with which they the moments beguile ; 
He don't admire greatly their dancing or gestures. 
And thinks them scarce modest enough in their vestures ; 
Though, indeed, he for this has no manner of reason, 
From his not having been to the ballet this season ; 



If he had been, the costumes were bo veiy like, 
That it could n't have failed Mr. Crusoe to stiike. 

When tired of their hop. 

The poor savages stop. 
And Crusoe perceives that there's one pinioned &st, — 
Whom they intend grilling by way of repast, — 
Having lighted a fire of some withered branches, 
At which they have jnst commenced toastmg his haunches; 
Now Crusoe who fancies that he has been slighted, 

And thinks it most vOe 

That, as lord of the isle, 
He has not to their little pic-nic been invited, 
The group Ui a sense of iheir rudeness recalls,— 
By giving them Idndly a couple of baUt; 



iV 

But they in amaze 

At the uproar and blaze, — 

Being quite unaccustomed to civilised ways, — 

Helter skelter run terrified to their canoes. 

Thinking some demon their pathway pursues. 



And leave two of their party behind aa they fly, 
One dead, and the other just ready to die ; 
The hapless young man 
Whom to roaat they began, 
And who seems not quite certain, unfortunate elf, — 
That Crusoe don't now mean to eat him himself; 
But he soon finds that Crusoe 
Does not mean to do so. 
Inasmuch as such food 
He don't look on as good. 
But thinks that the wretch thus preserved from the tomb. 
Can he turned to far better account as his groom ; 
So he leaves him his life and his liberty too, 
Whatsoever his master desires him to do, 
Says he '11 give him no drubbing, unless he should need 'em. 
Which means, he explains to him, rational freedom ; 
Then dresses him out in a livery tidy, 



And gives him the pleasant cognomen o( Fry day, 
Aa a sort of memento which he should have by kim. 
Of his saving his life when his friends meant to fry him ; 
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But the B&vageB, who it would aeem were just then 

In their gay season, visit the island again, 
With a larger repaat 
Tb&n they brought with them laat, 

For they number, this visit, full three score and ten ; 
And to vary the thing, 
Along with them they bring, — 

To suit the particular taste of their king. 
Who, in apite of their wishes. 
Will have foreign dishes, — 



An amiable Spaniard, of whom — to their shame 
Be it spoken — they all have resolved to make game ; 
But Crusoe, determined on spoiling their pastime 
Upon this occasion, as he did the last time. 

Lets fly a great volley, 

Just OS they 're most jolty, 
In hopes to persuade them to give up their folly. 
And changes their fiin into deep melancholy ; 
For they rush from the spot overwhelmed with dread. 
Leaving two of their friends on the grass lying dead, 
(While the parrots and Friday are terribly frightened. 
Not used to proceedings so very enlightened). 
And the Spaniard, about whom they all had such boasting, 
la saved, to his great aalisraction, from roasting. 

But Friday, poor boy ! 

How great is his joy ! 
When he finds safe and sound his poor governor there. 
Who was meant for a pZole in their late bill of fare ! 



From which, in the eatable way, it would seem 
That the family was in no common esteem, 
Robinson Crusoe now quite at his ease is. 
Having three servants to do what he pleases. 
But Friday, as well as his father, though freed 
By his hand, a good drubbing stiH frequently need ; 



And being a gourmand, 'tis only by beating him. 
And wringing his ears, he keeps Friday from eating him : 
Of the &ther, though aged, he makes a good hack. 
And takes daily an afternoon ride on hia hack. 



VOJi 2Y11BT TAEiS. 



CHAPIEE VI. 

f VISITORS— A STEKN CHA3EB— A KINO'S SPEECH— A PATHETIC PAIlEWELL-DEPARTUflE AND ARRIVAL. 



But, after a while, 
By some destiDy Tile 
Which seemB to await his iinrortunate isle. 
One morning, slap-bang! 
A mutinous gang 
Come ashore their unfortunate captain to hang ; 
And are cruelly dragging him off to a tree. 
Determined his soul from his body to free. 
When Robinson chances the rascals to see, 
And, resolved upon fun, 
He again takes his gun — 
For white and black game 
Are to him all the same — 
And fires away at them ere one could say " done ! " 
Which makes them as fast as the savages nm ; 

While, hit by a shot, 
The captain 's brought suddenly to on tlie spot ; 



And the rest Crusoe follows 
O'er bills and through hollows. 
And brings them at last to a sudden stand-still 
By threatening to fire from the top of a hill ; 
When, finding they're quite at his mercy, they all 
Down on their knees to capitulate fall. 
Crusoe, perceiving these signs of submission. 
Thinks it just the right time to excite their contrition 



For tbe horrible act 

Which they meant to transact. 
And addresses them thus with abundance of tact : — 
" Fellow countrymen, — after so many long years 
Of absence, I scarce can refrain shedding tears 
At meeting, in this remote region of earth. 
So many whose land is the land of my birth : 
I came here a boy, and this beautiful isle 
Was then a mere aohtude ; — that noble pile 
Was tlien unerected ; — tn these remote parts 
There were no manufactures — no tillage — no arts ! 
By my sole exertions — I say it with pride — 
By my sole exertions these wants were supplied : 
And now look around on this prosperous isle, — 
See arts, a^culture, — see everything smile ; 
No lawyers, no doctors, no landlords, no rents. 
No Corn-laws, no Sliding-scale, no Three-per-cents., 
No changing of coin, no vile clipping of gold. 
No charge upon getting new sovereigns for old ! 
No viUanous workhouses — no Income-tax ! — 
Heaven help the poor wights who have that on their backs ! 
Am I wrong, friends, in sajdng that this is tlie spot 
Where those who seek happiness should cast their lot t 
As for you, friends, you have been convicted, 'tis true. 
Of a crime which perhaps would find pardon from few : 
The soil of old England once venture to tread. 
Ah ! my friends, you 11 he hanged hy the neck till your dead ! 
But can I permit this — will I, who can save, 
Allow you to fill thus a premature grave i 
Oh ! no, my friends, no, take this island, take all. 
Far sooner than into so sad a trap fall. 
For myself, friends, my duty recalls me, alas ! 
To my country, a very few months there to pass ; 
Take the isle, then, and Heaven grant that all may go smack 
And merrily forwards until I come back — 
And tehen I do, trust me, you '11 bless me each day. 
For treating you all in so handsome a way ; 
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Farewell I — lest you may be in want of a black, 
I leare with you Friday's old governor, Jack." 

The vile mutineers 

Are affected to tears 
By this tender appeal to their feehngs and fears. 

We may easily gue»s 

What deep thanks they express ; 
We may easily feel that they couldn't do less — 

At this noblest of offers; — 

Not merely his coffers. 
His silver and gold, but the whole of his land — 
His fixtures — royalties — rights of command ! 
In one feeling, of course, they must all he unanimous. 
That there never was anything half so magnanimous ; 
And they fell on their knees, snd 'tis really distressing, 
To see how they weep as he gives them his blessing! 
Indeed, 'twould be out of all question to tell 
How deeply they feel at this painful farewell. 
Now the Captain and Robinson get a-board ship 
With Friday, who nith them departs on their trip ; 
And when they have got off too far from the shore 
For the Bailors to hear their good-byes any more. 
They still by si gni leant gestures express 




Their silent distress. 
At leaving their friends in so precious a mess,- 



Al which the poor sailors who stand on the beach 
Are affected still more than by Bobiiwm's speech ; 
The heavens, it would seem, more propitiously smile 
On Robinson, now he has quitted his isle : 
But yet he is taken a Uttle a-back, 
When he thinks that a black. 
The moment he set* 

His foot in Great Britain, his liberty gets ; 

Which induces him quickly to alter his track, 

And steer for some port. 

Of West-Indian resort. 

When, having stjd Friday, once more he sets sail 

And arrives at Spithead with a prosperous gale. 

Just twentj-five years and one month from the day 

That he set sail from Hull, to his parents' dismay. 

Once more settled down, Mr. Robinson spends 
The rest of his days in the midst of his friends ; 

Though at first he finds Hull » 

Rather stupid and duU, 
For his father is dead, to his very great grief. 
And his mother supported on out-door relief; — 
His feelings are shocked at the poor woman's pittance, 
And into the workhouse he gets her admittance ; 
Where, lest she should still not have comforts enough. 
He allows her a shilling a quarter for snuff. 

He then prints his travels, 

Which, spite of the cavils 
. Of critics, must always be relished by youth 
And age, for their vigour, their freshness, and truth. 

He lives at his ease. 

On the profitB of these. 
His vote for the town, and whatever email trifle 
He chanced from the sailors' strong-boxes to rifie-. 

Not forgetting the sum 

He received for his chum 
The exceUent Friday. And thus free from strife, 

Without children or wife. 
He passes serenely the eve of a life, 
Which witb so much adventure and peril wa* rife. 
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now, at last, the sea - son's past, You're sin - gle, one and all; 
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beau to snare To-night at our last ball! 



So pray take care a beau to snare To- 
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night at our last ball. 








II. 

'Twere rain to tell, my Isabel, 

My hopes, and doubts, and fears ; 
I can't reveal the half I feel 

For three .unmarried dears ! 
So cousin Fred you must cut dead, 

And seek not to enthral ; 
Sir John, to-night, Pm sure will bite, 

Pray hook him at our ball I 



III. 

My dear, divine, siveet Caroline 

A lady bright must be ; 
'Twould be absurd to lose a lord, 

Because he*s sixty-three 1 
Who rolls in gold is ne'er thought old. 

For years before it fall I 
There's not a doubt but he'll speak out, 

Accept him at our ball ! 



IV 

My darling pet, dear Margaret, 

Will please mamma, I know ; 
I'm very sure a man that's poor 

Will never be her beau ! 
Sweet loves, I find you know my mind, 

I urge it on you all ; 
You've but to lay your plans, and play 

" A game at tkap and ball 1" 
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APROPOS DE3 BOTTES. 
Oh 1 ye nho &re plagued 
with coniB ind buniona — or, 
worBG [liaii bolh, the goutt — 
ye, whole health inipetiously 
dnnands thick cluniiy loleil 
■apire to Olympus, if ye will i 
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baoda and good TatherB ; pay 
youT rents, ratea, and taxei : 
you have an undoubted right 
to each, every, and either; 
but do not allow your raab 
atnbilion to eialt itself to the 
title of Dandy ; for your 
choMian irrevocably excludes 
you from Ibe fashionable 
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THE BALLET— "THE POETRY OF MOTION." 
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I 'm going to write — 
It 's my pride and delight — 
On the very best part of an opera night ; 
When the singing is done 
And the footmen walk on, 
And all round and round 
Besprinkle the ground, 
And the sweet Corps de Ballet, 
In muslin and chalis. 
With their toes at right angles, 
All covered with spangles 
And other fine things, 
Dance on from the wings. 
And, like so many graces, 
Chassez down to their places. 
Here they wait till a smash, 
Or grand orchestral crash. 
Brings on, witli a dash. 
When the ballet has Perrot in, 
Himself or the heroine. 
I 'm sure I do n *t know 
Any one who can go 
On the tip of his toe 
And turn about so 
But Monsieur Perrot. 
I vow and declare 
I do nothing but stare 
When he cuts in the air. 
And crosses his pair 
Of beautiful pumps, 
Every time that he jumps. 



In a way that defies 
Opera glasses or eyes 
(So rapid 's his motion) 
To form any notion 
Of the number o^pas 
Which, in spite of the laws 
Of the earth's great attraction. 
With immense satisfaction 
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He, in medias reSt 
Performs with such ease. 
And when, with a bound. 
He comes back to the ground 
And spins roimd and round, 
Like an obstinate top 
That the deuce cannot stop, 
Which twirls on its peg 
As he does on one leg, 
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I feel aU the whOe 
That some frenzied turnstile, 
When seized with a fit, 
Must " Thk Pekrot " have bit ! 
Now, mark I as be dances 
He slowly advances, 
And takes a good stare 
At each of the fair, 
Shakes his head, turns away — 
Ab much as to sajr 
"Not here! lack-a-day!" — 
Then he crosses his hands, 
And diaconsotate stands 
On the stage, near the middle, 
When the leader's first fiddle 
Commences a wonderful high-diddle-diddle ; 
' At which he turns round 
And clears at a bound 
Of the boards fifteen feet : 
And thus does he meet 
His soul's idol and love, 
Who springs on from above, 
From the hack of the scene, 
Clearing 't other fifteen. 




And here there's a pause 
For the shouts of applause 
Which rival the thunder's, 
At these ballet wonders ! 
" Only look at her face ! 
Mark her exquisite grace, 
And consider the pane 1 



Can you form any notion 

Of poetry's motion, 

K'en down to her very toes, 

Equal to Cerito's ? 

She 's perfect, she 's charming. 

She 's something divine ! 
The three graces combined 

With the sweet muses nine — 
Oh, dear heart alive! don't I wish shew 
This is all very true. 
But just take a view 



Of the danaeuse before 
She comes on to the roar 
And the clapping of hands, 
As she patiently stands. 
Like a figure by Chantrey, 
Made up tor her entrie. 
Consider the woes 
Of her out-stretching toes, 
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And you need not be told 
There's more glitter than gold ! 
But if, as a goddess, 
With wings to her boddice, 
A prop with her hand on, 
And one leg to stand on, 



A little board slides on, 
And Cerito glides on 
With her toe to the ceiling. 
Just think of her feeling 
(From such things preserve ui 
Ab we 're rather nervous !) 
Of horror and terror. 
If, by some fatal error. 
When ready to start 
For her fwry-like part. 
The juper, whose duty 
Is to drag on the beauty, 
Should chance to forget her, 
Or, far worse, upset her I — 
But see, they've began — 
What a wonderful man ! — 
Just mark, when he strains 
His neck, how he cranes, 



And looks just as though 

He could make himself grow. 

At his special desire, 

At least a foot higher! 

See, he throws back his chest, 

Counts the proper bars' rest, 

And then he and his tights 

Have reached the foot-lights. 

Where he stops with a bow ! — 

And it 's Madame's turn, now. 

I have often heard tell a 

Tale of " Cmderella," 

Whose slipper bo small 

Was the wonder of all : 

If you '11 bet, I 'U give that in, 

And back the white saUn, 

Now rising in air, 
As one that would make its glass rival despair ! 

After forming a point 

That no foot with a joint 

Could ever achieve. 

And no mortal believe. 

Unless their own eyes 

Beheld the surprise. 

With a bound half as high 

As the blue and dust sky 
(Which proves, if she liked, the lady could fly!). 

The danteuie will be 

Perrot's vis-A-vu ; 
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Then a chatsez and Iteirl, 
And all -round-the-stnge- whirl. 
At tlie top will discover 
The pat-tU-deux lover ; 
Hia hand neatly placed 
Ronnd dear CuKrio's waist, 
And so perfect tlieir po»f 
On the tips of their toes, 
That this " balance of power" 
They can keep bj the hour. 
Now trumpets and drumming 
Announce some one coming. 
Which seems a sad blow 
To poor MoKSiECR Perrot, 
And equally so 
To Ma'amselle Cebito, 
For they instantly part 
With a hand on each heart, 
And a look that might say — 
" We wuli qturter-day. 
When we 'd no means to pay. 
Had happened to come 
Instead of that drum 
And its consequent hints — 
We shall soon see the prince." 
And snch ia the case ; 
For a Tery red face 
And a very black wig, 
And gloTcs very big, 
And a cap and a feather, 
Then come on together : 
All which prove that the gent 
Who wears them's the r«-gent. 
He having well frowned 
On the tupert around, 
In his great power's latitude, 
Strikes, as may be seen, a magnificent attitude : 
His highness ne'er talks 
Nor dances, but sUlks, 
And all about walks. 



Like a great pedometer. 

Or vile busy Peter, 

Whose only delight 

Is to vent his base spite. 

And insist upon carrying 

Off, and perhaps marrying, 

llie very young woman 

Who swears— "on earth no man, 

Though she's far from ungrateful, 

Can be half BO hateful." 

He then threatens force. 

As a matter of course, 

Swears homeward he 'II drag her, 

Claps hb hand to his dagger 

With an air of delirium 

And horrid distraction, — 
But the reader must know 

This is all done by action, — 
Then the guards are marched on 
In a line one by one. 
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With crosB-belta and pouches, 
And varioQB cartouchcB ; 
And the order is given 
To Bend up to heaven 
Tlie audacious varlet, . 
In white silk and scarlet, 
Vnio has dated to ensnare 
The love of the fair, 
Who seems to consider, 
Although highest bidder 
And famed gay deluder, 
The prince an intruder. 
And just as the monster 
Declares that, at one stir 
Of his wicked forefinger, 
Shoi\ld a single hand linger. 
Nor let off slap-bang 
His piece, he shall hang — 
His father or mother, 
Or some one or other, 
Rush on and declare 
" If his highness but dare 
Lay a hand on the pair. 
He had better beware ; 
For they very well know 
That his title 's no go. 
As he happens to be 
The youngest of three 



Who alive are and kicking. 

And will give him a licking 

If he does not disown 

His right to the crown. 

And retire somewhere 

Go two hundred a-year." 

The prince in a fright 

Owns the statement is right. 

And, in horrid despair. 

Resigns the sweet fair 

To the much-oppressed lout 

He had tried to cut out. 
Who puts forth the best leg and toe that he can sp<>rl. 
And api7s-(^-iJcti2 speaks the excess oftheir transport. 



Then on comes a priest, 
Or a deacon, at least, 
And without further bother. 
Gives one to the other ; 
When an old legal votary. 

With a gait for a march-ment. 
Produces a parchment. 
Which soon, nothing loth, 
Is signed by them both, 
Who are made man and wife, 
Thus charmingly ending the Ballet and strife 
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Then, reader, directly. 
If &11 *B done correcXlj, 
Commence tlie bright sliowera 
Of bouquets and flowers, 
Which titled folks throw 
At Monsieur Pebrot 



And Ma'ahsellk Cerito, 
Till, for love, they near smother 
The one and the other, — 
And would do so, no doubt, 

But the curt^n 's rung down. 
And the pair are dug out I 



THE CENTR1PU6AL RAILWAY 



Is a practical illustration of man's ingenuity to turn things 
upside down, and while he laughs at its wonderful effects, 
he is constrained to acknowledge the centre of — gravity ! 
A person making a revolution is like a man on the brink 
of bankruptcy, who rushes down the inclined plane at the 
rate of one hundred miles an hour, fancying that " things 
must take a turn," he knows not how, to set him on his 
legs again ; while experience only demonstrates, ttiat he 
has talten a somerset which leaves him precisely where 
he wasr so far as advantage is concerned (only that be 
might have made a smash), and that he has reached the 
end of the movement without bettering his condition. He 
has "gone on" longer, it is tru^, but then he is nearer 
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itoppiny tban when he started. The fortune-hunter, who 
marries age and ugliness for money, takes his seat in the 
centrifugal raOway of matrimony, only that he encounters 
the plain without the proper inclination. 

The spendthritl is ever travelling by a centrifugal 
railway, the impetus of which causes him to " run up" so 
much more than he intended, and at so quick a rate, that 
he unconsciously acquires the habita of " a fiut goer," and 
nothing stays his progress until he quietly settles down 
in her gracious Majesty's Fleet/ 

Verily, there are more centrifugal railways in the 
moral than in the material world ! 
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Gncioui gaodneu t Poor Flora killed with the nasty rail' poison! 
Deare« me; I thought the moped, but never dreamt ahe'd commit 
■uicide I 



Yei ! to ;our love the velcome gilt I owe, 
And Flora'* portrait aoolhei mj cup of w( 



THE NEW TARIFF. 



Jiutlookat "t«rilf cattle!" 

Poor things ! I 'm much miataken, 
If folks will live on " tariff pork," 

And that way savo their bacon ! 
Those " tariff" sheep and oxen, 

These shores should never land on ; 
For "tariff" legs of mutton 

Have scarce a leg to stand on ! 

To pass tbia " tariff" measure, 

'Tis well I had no hand in:— 
Who cares for " tariff sugar" 

With lots of " tariff sand" in ? 
And as for "tariff spices," 

Their flavour's but so-so-ish ; 
The " tariff coffee V very weak, 

The " tarifi* tea" is »foe-ish ! 



We 've " tariff mild tobacco," 

With " tariff books" for puffing : — 
I 'm tired of all this " tariff" — 

I 'm up to " tariff Bnuff"-ing : 
I 'm bored with " tariff," waking, 

I 'm haunted with it, dreaming !-- 
1 'U wring my parrot's head off. 

To stop her " tariff' screaming I 

The world is mad with " tariff," 

And truly 'tis bewildering ! 
I wonder if this " tariff" 

Extends to wife and children \ 
Our dutiet to each other 

It ought to set forth clearer — 
Will " tariff" make relations cheap, 

Or will it make them dearer ? 
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TO THE PROPRIETOR OF THE ARTIFICIAL ICE. 



An ice! pretty project, indeed, 

To pocket the produce, who '11 doubt it f 
You think artifice will succeed ; — 

Pray what is there hearty about if? 

No hearty thumps, bumps, — not a fall, 
To cause one a moment's complaining ; 

No duckingB, no nothing at all. — 
No real pain, — only aham-paining ! 



No "Royal Humane" people's men. 

The sinking and drowning to spy out; 

Not half the excitement, as when 

Their drags drag a man — or his eye — < 



I know that fond mothers will say 

Your ice is more safe than the river's ; 

A sharp freezing, blustering day. 

Will beat your invention to — ihheri. 



When cutting an 8 or a 3, 

For safety I 'd not give a thank, sir, 
The Serpenline't centre, to me. 

Is " a firm just as safe as the bank," s 



Dr. Scalpel. — T admit, 
my dear Stetiieicope, the tnitii 
of your remarlu ; but it 'i 
clearly my opinion there 's 
BO kape for him. " We are 
Ihret," but he moit aink under 
it — he jfonrfi no ehanet ! 



The Artiit of this aketch 
venture! la suggeet, there it 
no doubt ihe reader'a opinion 
coincides eiactly with the 



THE CONSULTATION. 
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TOUCHING THE TOILET. 

^ E may proaounce the attributes of the Toilet as tri-folil, for 'tis equally a 
pleasure, a task, and an art. Preauming there is no rule without an 
exception, and that loveliness does sometimes "need the foreign aid of 
^^:>' ornameot," it becomes a pleasure to the comely youth and maiden who 
indulge in it, to set off the gifls of nature to advantage. 'Tie a task to the man of forty, 
striving to please by throwing a discount of twenty-five per cent, off his years, on to his 
personal appearance. 'Tis a task for the pretty woman of thirty, who toiletizes to 
preserve a lover ; for her of thirty-six, who seeks to make fresh conquests ; and for the 
not positively handsome woman of every age. To the studious and retired man, whose 
disposition inclines him to avoid society, but whom some accidental circumstance or other 
compels to present himself in full dresa there, 'tis, perhaps, the greatest task in the world. 

With the actor it becomes an art which he studies all his life, and in which he invariably 
attains, as far as regards the stage, a certain perfection. 'T is also an art (perhaps we 
might say, a religion) amongst our strictly fashionable dames, who with such intense 
devotion seek after the perfection of taste and elegance. 



The toilet of Tioman is an index which rarely deceives us. She who is prudish, dresses 
very badly ; she who is shrewish — dowdily, and without grace ; she who is viun — in discordant 
hues, or else in too many, as though she had dipped herself in a rainbow. The blue- 
stocking dresses slovenly ; the parvenu, with disregard to good taste, and, when she 
becomes a widow, jauntily (like all the " Bamahies"), mixing a profusion of gdd cbua and 
bracelets with her weeds, as a dazzling foil to her mean origin, — a tribute to the departed, 
and a bait for the future. The real lady, only, possesses all the resources of the art ; she 
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alone knows how to choose and harmonise the colours of her costume ; to determine the size, 
form, and cut of her vestmenis ; and by their aid to lessen or increase, change or modify, 
reveal or conceal, her beauties and, supposing Ihem possible, her blemishes. 

In tHe " golden age," before the days of looking-glasses, magazins de modes, mantua- 
makera, and milliners, Cupid's arms were his bow and quiver. In these modem times, the 
arts and mysteries of the toilet may properly be called the ammunition and military tactics 
of Love. 

It iieldom happens that a man distinguished by real ability and merit, ia affected in 
his dress. He generally pushes negligence, in this respect, even beyond reasonable bounds ; 
nevertheless, the line of demarcation has Iteo extreme points : hence, we cannot help regard- 
ing him who always presents biaiself to us studiously and finely dressed, as of less than 
even secondary mind. 

The doctor, the professor, the lawyer, the talented writer, and the distinguished artist, 
dress in sombre hues, generally in black. Commercial travellers, sporting men, clerks, and 
shopmen, adopt every variety of colour that graces a tailor's pattern-card. 

The thorough-bred gentleman never dresses smartly on Sundays, high-days, or holidays ; 
neither should he, for he has six opportunities of doing so, where most persons have but one. 
Your regular dandy seldom appears abroad on these occasions ; but when he does, he prefers 
making the circuit of a mile to avoid traversing a public thoroughfare. 



OF THE HAT.-"QUI CAPIT ILLE PACIT!' 



The Hat, by its form, and the n 
of the man it covers. 



laUrially the study 



He who cocks it on one side, is a coward or a bully ; he that wears it thrown backwards, 
a simpleton. The man who bears his beaver forward, is a banterer and a sneerer. 
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He who half buries his ejes beneath his castor, is a peevish grumbler. A smartly- 
brushed hat indicates orderly and regular ways ; a hat with a very broad brim sometimes 
covers equally narrow principles. 

The butcher, the baker, and the tailor, encased in holiday attire, exhibit a atrong 
partiality for long-preserved long-napped beavers of long- forgotten shapes. 




Hats often decide wagers. We have seen many a dispute settled by an appeal to the 
bead, if not to the brain. Tom bets Joe a new hat he can't tell the distance between London 
Bridge and the 1st of August, 1900. Joe agrees, and loses — of course. Tom expected 
a guinea Christie ; but Joe retaliates in a Bread Street " four-and-nine." 

Meu. Neter wagtr a hat without settling the pricey far, etentuilly, the joke mi; be fill. 

Open-air and park preachers sport hats diiTering in first principles, even more than their 
doctrines. When a hearty shower of rain descends to weaken the spiritual flow, and by a 
sudden increase of the cold without disperses the numerous auditories, some of the unreverend 
Others (they despise degrees) cover the fragile gossamer with a handkerchief, and, tucking 
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the ends 
strength a 



n their mouths, take quickly to their heels. Others put their little faith ii 
id breadth of their castors, over which the rain passes harmless. 



The form the hat has maintained during the present century, contrasted with the shapes 

of past timea, is incommodious, and &r from elegant. The slightest deviation 

from the conventional castor is sure to meet with rebuke from 

the multitude : hence our elegants, on quitting the 

opera or the theatres, are occasionally 

saluted with the remark : — 
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THB HAIQ AND BEABD. 

Long matted hair, to which Sit Peter Laurie and the Dover Joilon have evinced euch 
a cutting dislike, and Colonel Sibthotpe and Mr. Montz such a decided partiality, denotes, 
when in company with a very greasy coat-coUar, the artist whose talent the Royal Academy 
does not appreciate (and who never forgets to return the compliment), the eccentric 
musician, the heterodox preacher, the amateur theatrical, the socialist lecturer, and the 
lawyer's clerk. 

The perruqnier (for we have no barbers now-a-days), the dandy, the "literary lion" of 
the Newgate Calendar school, and "walking gents," wear their hair combed, bnuhed, oiled, 
iHzzled, and parted into sets of curls, like the fashionable dolls in the " Sfagazin de Modes." 

Some persons arrange their locks in the styles adopted by remarkable individuals ; as 
George the Fourth, Dusty Bob, Prince Albert, Jack Ketch, Count D'Orsay, and M. Jullien. 
A man who gets into the model-prison is not at liberty to adopt either of these varied styles, 
but his locks are cut upon government principles, to the air of " Croppies, lie down." 

Stiff bristly hair generally denotes stubbornness, whilst the soft and silky implies great 
patience and love of amusement. Light hair appears to indicate sensuality ; black, ardour ; 
and brown, moderation. Grey hair, before age, arises from misanthropy, physical or moral 
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sufferings, and excess of nocturnal labours or pleasures. Baldness is as frequently the sign 
of active intelligence as of active dissipation. 

Whiskers should never be worn a la Cwriberland ; they are far from elegant or sym- 
metrical, and invoke comparison in form with a crumb brush, a half-opened razor, or the 
white-faced baboon. 
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Moustachioa, which conventioii has exclusively assigned to military men, are infringed 
upon by west-end loungera — gentlemen who have recently left the Bench or the Fleet — 
gambling-house and billiard -table keepers. Tenth-rate artists oecaaionaJly adopt them in 
company with a Vandyke beard. Some persons sport an imperial (the tuft, not the carriage), 
reminding us of a sow with one ear, and inducing the charitable supposition, they have gone 
half-way towards making apes of themselves, and wisely stopped short. 
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THE HANDKERCHIEF-THE STOCK-THE CRAVAT. 

AU these vary with our age. The neck is comparatiTely free from encumbrance until 
the tenth year. From thence until eighteen, the handkerchief is an article of absolute 
utility; from twenty to twenty-five the stock is adopted, becomes an ornament, and we 
select the colours that best set oS our countenance, proud to support the newly-acquired 
yoke in lieu of the ease we have discarded. At thirty the stock becomes a study; at forty 
'tis a trouble, and b often exchanged for the cravat, for we seek comfort and repose. After 
this age our pretensions to personal appearance gradually cease, and the cravat becomes 
what you will ; for we, reader, are still too young to care. 

A loose, soft, and negligently-tied cravat is indicative of the class that hanntB public- 
houses. A black stock, that hard service haa bronzed about the edges, when stiffly and 
tightly tied around a neck guiltless of linen or cambric, induces a surmise that the wearer is 



not OD the beat terms with his laundreas. Professional men are generally remarlcable for 
their taste in choosinj^, and neatness in tying, the cravat. Churchwardens, overseers, 
guardians, and, in fact, ahnost all parochial and municipal authorities luxuriate in white 
neckltercbiefs which bear so great a resemblance to jack-towels in length, and to turbans 







in tie and form, that it is impossible to dignify them with the name of cravats. Look, 
reader, at our friend! the type of his class! and say if his head, ensconced in that infinity of 
Unen, does not remind you of a macaroon floating on the top of a dish of whipped-cream ! 

The fop imprisons his neck in a tight-fitting stock of flaming colours and large pattern. 
It is evidently an object of great solicitude to him, from his pinioning it down with an union 
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that ia inattentive and abstracted strikes everything he meets, not even excepting the 
noses of the passers-by. He that k merry and humorous holds his cane by the middle, 
and cootinnally taps with it the paha of his other hand. The simpleton twirls it round like 
a wiadmill or a turnstile. The old bachelor invariably carries his cane under his arm, 
or suspends it by the tassel to his coat-button, or holds it in both his bands behind 
him, carrying it as it nere a pick-a<back, and, perhaps, sometimes regretting his celibacy, 
and wishing it were a roystering cherub. Talking of cherubs, a cane, after all, never 
pleases us so well. 



THE GLOVES. 

The vulgar man only wears glorea upon very important occasions ; therefore he knows 
not how to glove himself; this it proved by his generally splitting them from impatiently 
thrusting in the thumb before it ia wanted — by his choosing gloves which are always either 
too large or too small, that never harmtmise in colour with his dress, and that are generally 
sewn with staring white stitches. When he gets them on, he knows not what to do with his 
hands ; consequently, he more frequently carries them crumpled up in a lump, or stows 
them away in his pockets. 

He who wears gloves, out at the fingers, — or rather, who wears his fingers out of his 
gloves, either wants a sweetheart, or else has a wife that prefers atrummiog the piano, or 
reading Bulwer's novels, to domestic repairs. 

He that wears white cotton gloves at theatre, concert, or ball, should wear a night-cap of 
the same colour and material ; — 'twould not be less in character. 

The real gentleman chooses his gloves with taste, and wears them with grace and ease. 
The fop sporta his kids so tight that he cannot close his hands : hence he is compelled to 
carry his cane between his open stretched-out digits, after the fashion in which Punch holds 
his baton. 
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SINGING FOB THE MILLION. 

* T will be a most harmonious state of tbings 
When every one, instead of speaking, sings. 
A dun will give a musical rat tat, 

And at his charges should the debtor carp, 
The latter in refusing will be flat, 

The former in demanding will be sharp. 
The lawyer, though with music in his breast, 

May leave his client to a prison's fate, 
Where he may find, at least, a few bars* rest 

Unless he pays his bill in time, six eight. 
Music already many comprehend. 

To them its terms are practically known : 
Andante^ when they act to serve a friend ; 

AUegrOy when the profit is their own. 
The singing for the million must, indeed, 

Be in accordance with the Chartist's choice ; 
For if the proposition should succeed, 

All in the country then would have a voice. 






THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR. 

Oh, how they *11 invite him fmdfite him about ! 

He *11 be of next season the lion no doubt. 

He '11 shine at their routs ; of each fancy bazaar, 

The envoy celestial must be the star. 

' T is said, that already the publishers look 

To the chance of the China-man writing a book ; 

And a bibliopole, who in spirit ne'er fails, 

Has opened a treaty for some of his tails. 

His portrait they 'U draw with astonishing zeal 

On brass and on copper, as well as on steel. 

His features they '11 put upon wood and on stone, 

Till he fancies (poor fellow) his head 's not his own< 



They '11 take him to arsenals, show him reviews. 

And cause him to shake, if there 's room, in his shoes. 

To Woolwich by railroad they '11 probably run him, 

And, when he gets there, with artillery stun him. 

Thro' the Tunnel they 'U drag him, and fill him with wonder 

When he can 't understand how the Thames he stands under. 

And when he returns to his country again, 

How much to his Emperor wiU he explain. 

He '11 say that the tea in Great Britain to grow, 

At least on the hedges, is wond'rously slow. 

That the English are such a barbarian race. 

Their method of eating is quite a disgrace ; 

For instead of the chopsticks, they take not a meal, 

Without having recourse to sharp weapons of steel. 

The envoy, of course, will correctly note down 

What he sees, or is told, in the country or town ; 

And when he has filled his recorder diurnal. 

Get Murray or Longman to publish his Journal. 



THE BRISTOL flOAI. 

The victim in this odd afiair, 

Deserved his title fully ; 
For one so soft could surely wear 

No better name than WooUey, 

Miss Bryers, if she laid the plan 
Her means to be increasing, 

Could not have found a better man, 
To judge by names — for fleecing. 

The timber merchant sure must be 

Particularly stupid ; 
To think that his cupidity 

Would gain its ends by Cupid. 
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THE FUNNY GENTLEMAN. 



" I 've been thinking, Mogg," said a Camberwell matron, 
" how we shall make up our party for next Wednesday. I 
can *t think of sitting down to dinner with thirteen." " Let 
me see," replied Mr. Mogg. 

" La, ma," cried Miss Jemima Mogg, a young lady 
whose age had just begun to be expressible by two figures, 
" do ask the Funny Gentleman." 

** The Funny Gentleman, dear ? " 

" Yes, ma, him that Mr. Perkins brought with him the 
other evening, the one you know that told us the story 
about Hokey Pokey Wonkey Fum, and did the little crow 
and the big crow, and conjured Tom's pop-gun into the 
coal-scuttle." 

** Oh ! do have him, ma," screamed all the little Moggs, 
" and let us all come in after dinner. Fol de rol de rol de 
rol de ray ! What fun we shall have ! Do have him, ma ; 
do, do." 

"What, that disagreeable person that calls himself 
Poague?" exclaimed Miss Matilda Mogg, a sentimental 
damsel of nineteen. ** I can 't bear him." 

" There you are, Tildy," expostulated Master Tom, 
the proprietor of the enchanted pop-gun ; " you never like 
a bit of fun, you don't — I*m glad Mima and Jane an*t like 
you. What 's the use of always a-sighing, and looking as 
if you were going to be ill ? " 

*' He laughed," pursued Matilda, not deigning to notice 
her brother's interruption, "at what I said about Byron 
and Shelley, and the pretty things in the annuals, and all 
that ; and then he made a face, and tried to sing ' Fare 
thee well, and if for ever,' to that nasty tune that Tom 
brought home with him the other day, about getting up 
stairs and playing on the fiddle." 

" Well, dear," said Mrs. Mogg, ** he only did it in joke, 
and to amuse Tom and the doctor." 

" I don't approve of such jokes, ma; and I hate people 
p that are always laughing. Besides, when Eugene and I 
H were talking about moonlight, and how beautiful all that 
^ was in Childe HaroldT, where it says, * To gaze on Dian's 
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wave-reflected sphere,' he interrupted us, and told an ab- 
surd story of some silly people in Wiltshire who tried to 
rake the moon out of a pond." 

" Well, never mind for once, dear," said Mrs. Mogg ; 
" we must have somebody, and Mr. Poague really is very 
amusing. Eugene and you can sit together if you like, so 
as to be out of his way. So, Mogg, when you see Perkins 
to-day in the city, ask him to bring his friend." 

It was thus settled that Mr. Poague should make one 
of the family party on the ensuing Wednesday at Pomona 
Cottage. 

Wednesday came; the guests were assembled, all ex- 
cept Mr. Perkins and his facetious friend. The clock struck 
five — " Gentlemen," cried Mr. Mogg, "punctuality is the 
soul of business. I wait for nobody. Dawson, will you 
take care of Mrs. Mogg, and lead the way ? " 

Walk up, reader, and behold the Surrey camivora feed- 
ing. All present (except Eugene and Miss Matilda, whose 
appetites are not good), being of opinion that all that one 
has to do at a dinner party is to dine, are eating — ^not 
noiselessly — but in silence. A double knock and a ring at 
the door are heard — ^voices — a loud laugh, and a scuffling 
in the passage. "That's them," exclaims Mrs. Mogg. 
"Miow! miow! whirr, -irr, -irr, -irr — Puss, puss, puss," 
cries one of the voices outside; and a laugh yet louder 
ensues. The door opens — " Mr. Perkins and Mr. Pope," 
shouts the footman with the usual emphasis on the last 
name, and enter the friend of the family and his compa- 
nion. " Glad to see you, gents," says Mr. Mogg ; " sit ye 
down, sit ye down. But what made you so late, Perkins ? 
this is something quite out of the common, eh ? " 

"Why, the fact is, that " 

"Well, there — never mind; here you are at last; so 
sit down and peg away." 

" Better late than never, sir," observes the Funny Gen- 
tleman. "Mrs. Mogg, your most obedient — Thank ye, 
ma'am" (to a lady who has moved for him) " that '11 do, and 
not a very tight fit either — plenty of elbow-room, as the 
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Irishman said of the Dutch pair of hreeches. What weather ! 
It rains cats and dogs, and the kennels are as full as they 
can hold. Any port in a storm, especially such a one as 
this — snug as a hug in a rug, or a doe and her family in a 
rahhit-hutch. Came up from Brumagem this morning with 
a cloak and carpet hag — got wet through stepping from 
the station into a cah. All the piccaninnies quite well, Mrs. 
Mogg? glad to hear it — Thank you, sir, awing, i£ you 
please — nothing like flying when you want to make up for 
.lost time. I'll take a little of each — smallest donations 
thankfully received." (Here the Funny Gentleman's plate 
goes the round of the table.) "A slice of tongue — much 
ohliged — the stomach's the best place for a silent one; 
plenty of tongue — that's the way to get through the world 
— a little cheek too's not amiss, 'specially when it don't 
blush, Miss Matilda — a glass of wine — yours, miss — 
didn't see you at first — quite out of sight in the comer — 
comfortable berth, though, seemingly — I wish I was in 
somebody's place ; you are rather duU though, both of you. 
'Laugh, and grow fat,' that's my maxim." And then 
Mr. Poague muttered something about a screw being loose, 
and looked particularly knowing, thereby giving consider- 
able amusement to all but the two persons for whose benefit 
his remark was intended. 

Mr. Poague was a middle-aged middle-sized personage, 
of lightish hair, and very blue twinkling eyes, with "crow's 
feet" at their angles. He had a Roman nose, a little on 
one side ; a very wide mouth, and a reddish brown com- 
plexion. His face looked as if it had once been seamed 
with the small-pox, but had been smoothed a little with a 
pumice-stone. 

" Mr. Poague, may I trouble you for a few greens ? " 
asks one of the party. 

** You may, sir, but you won't; no trouble at all, I 
assure you, Nice things are greens ; apt to be done brown 
though sometimes — see any in my eye, sir?" (to a gentle- 
man staring at him) — " you 'U have to get up pretty early to 
do that, I can tell you. Thank you, Mrs. M. ; not a morsel 



more. 
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" Mr. Poague, you 've made a very poor dinner," says 
the lady of the mansion. 

"Very poor, indeed, ma'am — over the left. Up to 
here, I assure you; chuck full! — played a stick like an em- 
peror!" Probably Mr. Poague alluded to Heliogabalus; if 
so, he was perfectly right. 

" Poague, I'm glad to see you," cries Mr. Mogg ; the 
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more cumbrous viands having given place to fruit, wine, 
and biscuits, 

" Sir, you do me proud. Delighted to find my legs 
under your mahogany." 

"You've just come from the Birmingham Railway, I 
think, sir?" inquires the hostess. 

" Yes, ma 'am, flew along like a shot out of a shovel — 
whish, -ish, -ish — came to a hill, out popped another en- 
gine and pushed behind ; roared like a wild beast at the 
Surrey Zoological — steam let ofi* when we came to the 
station, pharr, -arr, -arr, -arr, -arr, — stepped out all right 
and tight, — no bother about tipping — met Perkins; and 
here I am at last, rather more comfortable, I fancy, than a 
toad under a harrow, — your health, ma'am." 

" Had you a pleasant journey, sir ?" 

" Tol lol, ma'am. Could n't stop to bait, that was the 
worst. However, I alwajrs carry a pocket-pistol in case of 
accidents. Here it is, — ^look ! Like to let it off, ladies ? 
Miss Matilda, you seem rather out of spirits; suppose you 
have a shot ; remember the * Landlady of France.' " 

" I have no recollection, sir, of any such person ; and 
I should faint at the smell of spirits." 

A lady inquires whether Mr. Poague prefers the old 
mode of conveyance to the new. 

" Nothing like a stage-coach, after all, ma'am ; ya hip ! 
'st, 'st, 'st. Tra tara tara ta ta ! — All right, and off we go 
— that's the ticket for my money — beats cock-fighting 
hollow, eh, Miss Matilda ? " 

" Cock-fighting is a very cruel amusement, sir ; I don't 
admire it at all, nor yet those who indulge in it 1 " 

" Oh ! certainly, miss, certainly. Fine fun though — 
cluck, cluck, cluck ; cock-a -doodle doo." And he panto- 
mimically illustrated the action of chanticleer militant to the 
great peril of the glasses and decanters near him on the 
table, and also of his next neighbour's shins. 

In the midst of this display of mimicry, the children 
are announced. They arc infinitely amused; and, to 
heighten their mirth, the Funny Gentleman contorts his 
visage, rolls his eyes, and grins like a corbel from a ruined 
abbey. 

" Aha I my little chick-a-biddies, what do you think of 
this ?" And now follows a tune on his chin, after the 
manner of the celebrated quondam performer at Vauxhall. 
Immense is the gratification of the infants Mogg. 

" I say, Mr. Poague," bawls Master Tom, " please teQ 
us a funny story." 
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■ Funny story ! my young calimanco ? Come, then — 
' hear of the Marsh Mockasan, the big anake 
of North America, that eata a couple of live oxen and half 
a dozen little boys every morning for brea}cfa«t, and thinks 
nothing of it?" 

" No ; do tell us about him." 

" Well, then, let me see — no, 1 '11 tell you about him 
some other time. 1 know something you'll like — you 
shall hear all about the Sexton of Saragoaaa." 

" Please, sir, ^hereabouts is Saragossa ?" 

" In Ballinamara Boo, my little dear. Well, this aexton 
went into the churchyard one day to dig a grave for an old 
miaer, that had starved himself to death in a coal-cellar." 
Here Mr. Poague groaned ahudderingly, and the flesh of 
his young audience crept. 

" Oh, go on sir, please go on." 

" Well, then, the aexton began digging the grave, and 
be dug, and dug, and dug, and, first, he threw up a thigh- 
bone, and then a acuU, and then he came to on old coffin. 
So he begaa scraping away the dirt to see whose it was, 
and while he was doing that, something inside bumped 
against the lid, — and he heard a voice say — " 

" Oh, gracious I " interrupted the children. " ' Hub- 
baboo diddledy doo, whiskey giddledy wobbledy baw' — 
that 'a Latin, my little dears. ' Hallo ! ' aaya he, ' who 's 
there V ' Put in your pickaxe, and you '11 see,' cries the 
voice inside. So he just put in the end of his pickaxe, — 
something gave it a tug — and when he pulled it out " — (the 
Funny Gentleman paused for a moment, with a look moat 
aupematurally owlish, which was reflected by the sympa- 
thetic little ones^— " the end of it — an inch and a half— was 
gone : it had been bitten ofl" like a carrot ! " The children 
all screamed — the grown-up people laughed ; but Matilda 
remarked to Eugene, that it was a shame to frighten poor 
little children by telling them such stories. 

Mr. Poague, after this (to the further beatification of the 
chubby cherubim), gave a faithful and interesting imitation 
of the thrush, the skylark, the nightingale, and the parrots 
at the Zoological Gardens. And then he exhibited a piece 
of legerdemain. 

Taking a large glass tumbler from the table, he wrapped 
it round with a piece of brown paper, and raised it to his 




lips, mysteriously gabbling the magic formula, " erinkum 
bovis domine Jovis, hi coculorum jig." He then threw his 
visage, and thereby the spectators, into convulsions — gave 
a twirl with his hands, and — lo! nothing remained in them 
but the paper ; the tumbler had disappeared, and the 
Funny Gentleman was crunching, apparently vrith great 
relish, the fragments of glass between his teeth. Another 
contortion of the countenance, another flourish of the 
hands, and the tumbler was again exhibited — to all appear- 
ance none the worse for the experiment. 

With these, and the like facetix, did Mr. Poague amuse 
the inmates and viaitcrs of Pomona Cottage. At the cou- 
clusioQ of the evening he ung a comic song, with a chorus 
of "bow, wow, wow," which was uaanimoualy epcored; 
whereupon he sang another, more comic than the first — 
and just as the clock struck twelve, having then finished his 
third tumbler of brandy and water, he abruptly took his 
leave, averring that he was a man of regular habits, and 
made a point of never staying out later than midnight. 

Long did the little Miases and Masters Mogg remember 
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